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BRITAIN Ss IN TERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
POSITION 


Chancellor the Gait- 
skell’s recent announcement that Bri- 
tain’s gold and dollar reserves had in- 
creased by only 109 million dollars 
during the second quarter of 1951, as 
compared with an increase of 458: million 
in Janvary-March,! has confirmed earlier 
official predictions that the rate of ac- 


cumulation of reserves by the United. 
Kingdom would probably fall off sharply | 
Since the beginning of the © 


during 1951. 
year, Britain’s over-all trading position 
has also become increasingly strained, 
as receipts from exports have lagged 
behind swiftly rising import costs. . Ac- 
cording to Mr. Gaitskell, the less favor- 
able influences contr: buting to this ad- 
verse shift in  Britain’s international 
economic position may. well 
during the next few months. 

The sweeping changes ‘in Britain’s 
interrational economic position since 
Korea reflect the extreme sensitivity of 
the British economy to variations in the 
international political and economic 
climate. Situated at a strategic cros3- 
road. of wo:ld trad2 and finance, the 
United Kingdom functions not only a3 
a major producer and trader on its own 
account but also as the banker for the 
very large group of countries constitut- 
ing the sterling area. In the latter role 
Britain serves as a clearing house for 


the oveyseas members of the sterling 


area, who settle their international re- 
ceipts ard payments through their ster- 
ling reserve balances in London. In the 
case of dollar transactions, the United. 
Kingdom undertakes to provide, in ex- 
change for sterling, the dollars required 
by these countries; the latter, for their 
part, deposit their current acquisitions 
of gold and dollars ‘n London in 

1 Figures include ERP aid to the United Ki~g- 


dom and ot%er aterling countries of mi'lion 
dollars in the first quarter and 65 million in the 
second quarter. . | 


continue 


exchange for credits to their  ster- 
ling balances: The British gold 
and dollar position accordingly d2pends 
not only upon the net dollar balance of 
the United Kingdom itself but also upon 
the gold ard dollar survluses or deficits 
of Australia, Ind‘a, Malaya, and the 
other overseas memb2rs of the sterling 
area. 

Prior to the war, the dollar accounts 
of the sterling area were characterized 


by a triangular pattern of payments: 


urder which the usual gold and dollar 
surpluses of Overseas-Sterling-Area 
countries such as South Africa and 


Malaya served to finance the more or 


less normal d2ficits of the United King- 
dom with the dollar. countries. The 


triangle was completed by a British 


balance-of-payments surplus. with the 
Overseas-Sterlirg-Area countries. This 
pattern of payments was Wisrupted by 
the war, thereby seriously eomplictting 


_Britain’s efforts to regain dollar viabili- 


ty. Although the dollar ex»vorts of the 
Overseas-Sterling-Area countrirs quickly 
recovered, their dollar imports rose even 
more swiftlv, with the result that th-ir 
tradition»! dollar surpluses’ shifted to 
heavy dollar deficits. This shift in the 
dollar balance of paymerts of the Over- 


seas-Sterling-Area countries was one of. 


the major causes of the British dollar 
cr:sis that c1lminated in devaluation 
of sterling in September 1949. 
Sine? the devaluation of the pound, 
the dollar balance of pavments of the 
stevling area has passed two 


distinct phases, the divid'ng line between 


them being marked bv the onthreak of 
hostilities in Korea. In the first phase, 
from devaluation to Korea, the sterling 
area not only succeeded-in closing the 
gap in its dollar accounts but did so 
without anv major increase in its dollar 
exports. The adjustment, instead, was 


effected primarily by dollar-import cuts, 
initiated by administrative restrictions in, 
the midsummer of 1949, and subsequently 
reinforced strongly by the concerted 
devaluation of the sterling area cur- 
renc.es- As a result, the triangular pat- 
tern of settlements that had been charac- 
teristic of the prewar period reappeared. 
The Overseas Sterling Area reverted 
to its traditional dollar surplus, which 
during the first six months of 1950 more 
than offset the much reduced deficits 
of the United Kingdom itself with the 
dollar area and of the entire sterling 
area with the non-dollar countries. 


Having thus regain-d a considerable 
measure of dollar viability before Korea, 
the sterling area has been able to devote 
the huge increases in its dollar-export 
earnings during the past year to 
strenethening its gold and dollar reserve’ 
position. In this second phase, the 
predominant development has been the 
spectacular. rise in the value of raw 
material exports of the Overseas-Ster- 
ling-Area countries, their surplus with 
the dollar area increasing, as a result, to 
reco «| levels during the winter months 
of 1950-51. Simultaneously, the more or 
less normal doficit of the United Kingdom 
with th2 dollar area became converted 
into a surplus of 124 million dollars in 
the second half of 19F0. While an 
exnans'on of British dollar exports con- 
tributed to this surplus, an even more 
important factor seems to have been 
an influx of dollar funds probably at- 
tributable both to speculation during 
the autumn on a possible anpreciation 
of the pound and to forward purchases 
by American importers who anticipated 
increases in sterling area commodity 
prices. Finally, in contrast to Britain’s 
initial concern lest she should lose gold 
to the European Payments Union, the 
sterling area as a whole actually earned © 
an EPU surplus of 635 million dollars’ 
equivalent in the first nine months of the 
union’s opevations, and Britain received 
89 million dollars from the EPU during 
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that period. Favored by this unusual 
combination of circumstances, the gold 
and dollar surplus of the sterling area as 
a whole rose remarkably last winter, run- 


ning at an annual rate of 1,516 million ~ 


dollars during the six months from 
October 1950 to March 1951. Indeed 
the recovery of the sterling area’s dollar 
position was so rapid as to permit the 
suspension of Marshall aid to the United 
Kingdom as of the beginning of 1951, 
eighteen months in advance of the 
scheduled termination date. 


This swift enlargement of Britain’s 
reserves could not be maintained inde- 
finitely, and for some time past there 
have been indications that the sterling 
area was moving toward a more balanced 
pos:tion in its dollar accounts. During 
the second quarter, the dollar earnings 
of the Overseas-Sterling-Area countries 
apparently have fallen off sharply. This 
decline is partly attributable to seasonal 
factors, it is true, but the recent reces- 
sion in the prices of certain raw material 
exports of the Overseas Sterling Area, 
coupled with the curtailment of United 
States stockpiling and private inventory 
accumulation, may have exerted an even 
greater influence. Furthermore, the dol- 
lar imports of both the United Kingdom 
and the Overseas Sterling Area have 
risen substantially in recent months. 
Finally, Britain’s dollar receipts from 
the EPU in settlement of the sterling 
area's payments surplus with the OEEC 
countries were only 17 million in April- 
June, compared with 76 million in the 
previous quarter. As a result of these 
and other unfavorable influences, the 
dollar..surplus of the sterling area as a 
whole fell off abruptly during the second 
quarter of this year, as shown in the 
table. 


Sterling Area Net Gold and Dollar 
Surplus (.) or Deficit (—) * 


Quarter ended Millions of dollars 

180 

187 

1.360 


_* Exclrdes ERP and other dollar assistance to 
the United Kingdom and Ireland. 

- Although the strength of sterling as 
an international currency has_ been 
greatly reinforced bv the 1,445 million 
dollar addition to Britain’s reserves since 
hostilities began in Kovea, it should be 
noted that the United Kingdom has in- 
curred in the process a very substantial 
increase in its sterling liabilities. As 
indicated above, the increase in Britain’s 
reserves has been primarily attributable 
(apart from ERP assistanc2) to the 
gold ard dcllar surplus of the Overseas- 
Sterling-Area countries, wh‘ch have ac- 
cepted, in exchange for this surplus, 
credits to their sterling balances’ in 
London. “In addition, the Overseas Ster- 
ling Area’s sterling balances were 


augmented during 1950 by net payments 


of 179 million pounds from countries out- 


side the dollar and sterling areas. Main- 
ly as a result of these transactions, the 
sterling balances of the Overseas Ster- 
ling Area increased last year by almost 
400 million pounds in 
the 225 million pound surplus in 
the current account Britain’s 
balance of payments with her § ster- 
ling area partners. It seems. prob- 
able, moreover, that there has been a 
further substantial growth in the Over- 
seas Sterling Area’s sterling balances 
in the first half of 1951. This striking 
growth in Britain’s sterling liabilities 
may well lead to heavier demands upon 
the United Kingdom’s export capacity, 
already seriously strained, or alternative- 
ly to heavier conversion of balances for 
purchases in dollar markets. _ 

Even more serious, the great expan- 
sion in world, and particularly United 
States, demand for primary commodities 
has brought in its train a rapid deteri- 
oration in Britain’s terms of trade. 
Prices of Britain’s imports, which al- 
ready had moved sharply upward after 
devaluation, increased another 24 per 
cent during 1950, most of the rise being 
attributable to a 46 per cent increase in 
raw material prices. Although Britain's 
internal price level has been sheltered 
against much of this external pressure 
by’ government subsidies, the cost-of- 
living indicators began to move upward 


after warfare began in Korea, and wage 


rates, which had been almost steady 
since devaluation, also rose significantly. 
Export prices have increased by only 
a fraction of the rise in import prices, 


and Britain therefore has had to export 


an increasing volume of gocds in order 
to pay for even the existing volume of 


imports. Between 1949 and 1950 the 
index of the physical volume of British 
imports remained steady at 114 
(1947 = 100), but their cost increased 


by 400 million pounds to 2,374 million. 
Despite a 16 per cent rise in the quantity 
of Britain’s exports, the merchandise 
trad2 balance remained unchanged be- 
tween the two years, and it was only 
because of a doubling of net earnings on 
‘‘invisible” items that the country’s 
balance-of-payments surplus on current 
account increased from 30 million pounds 
in 1949 to 229 million last year. 

The deterioration in Brita‘n’s terms 
of trade continued during the early 
months of 1951. By May, import prices 
were 42 per cent higher than the 1950 
averase, while export prices had _in- 
creased only 18 per cent. Such price 
increases had been anticipated by the 
government, whose Economic Survey for 
1951 had indicated that, although the 
volume of Britain’s 1951 imports would 
increase only about 8 per eent over 
1950, their cost would r‘se by some 9090 


million pounds to 3,300 million pounds 


spite of. 


(including strategic stockpiling), or by | 


almost 40 per cent- The Survey, on the 
other hand, estimated that exports would 
at best increase only to 2,750 million 
this year, as the result of an average in- 
crease over 1950 of 18 per cent in prices 
and 5 per cent in volume., The prospec- 
tive 400 million pound increase in the 
merchandise trade deficit was expected 
to be offset to only a small extent by a 
rise of net ‘‘invisible’” earnings from 
382 million to 450 million, 
consequence the government estimated 
that Britain’s balance of payments on 
current account might show a 100 mil- 
lion deficit in 1951. | 


Although a deterioration in Britain's 
balance-of-payments: position of more 
than 300 million pounds between 1950 
and 1951 has thus been allowed for, it 
is still a question whether the govern- 
ment’s forecast will not prove over- 
optimistic. Imports, it is true, were 
running fairly close to the government’s 
forecast during January-June. Com- 
modity prices, moreover, have recently 
shown a downward tendency, which has 
retarded the rise in Britain’s import 
prices. At the same time, export prices 
have continued to rise with the conse- 
quence that in June there were signs 


- that the deterioration of Britain’s terms 


of trade might at least temporarily be 
halted. On the other hand, Mr. Gaitskell 


estimated late in July that, despite the 


fall in primary commodity prices, British 
imports might exceed the. government’s 
original estimate for 1951 by well over 
100 million pounds. Moreover, the na- 
tionalization of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company by Iran has injected an element 
of uncertainty into the government’s fore- 
cast of net ‘‘invisible’ earnings and in 
his recent statement to Parliament the 
Chancellor estimated that 1951 net earn- 
ings might reach only 400 million 
pounds. Jn addition, the value of ex- 


ports in the first half of this year was 


running at an annual rate somewhat 
lower than the original target figure, 
though their volume, during January- 
May at least, was about 4 per cent 
higher than the 1950 average. Mr. 
Gaitskell has, therefore, call-d ‘upon 
Britain’s exporters to raise their sales 
target to 1,600 million pounds in the 
second half of this year, compared with 
the 1,300 million achieved in — 
June. 


The prospects for ihilaadia such an 
increase in exports remain obscure. A 
strong buyers’ market seems to exist, 
it is true, for a considerable range of 
British exports, despite the rise in their 
prices during the early months of 1951. 
Whether the new export target . can be 
achieved would seem to depend primari- 
ly on the ability of British industry to 
expand output, and of the government 
to curtail domestic expenditure through 


and as 
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LOW-COST HOUSING IN EAST ASIA 


by Prof. E. Stuart Kirby 


i. 


The first part of the article (Far 
Eastern Economic Review, September 
20th 1951) gave an overall perspective 
of the nature and size of the housing 
problem in the Orient. The following 
gives a few particulars and conclusions 
from the practical results of experience 
and achievements to date. : 

The problems which at first sight ap- 
pear greatest in size and urgency, which 


are at any rate the most obvious, are | 


those of the largest cities. Mariy of 
these are ‘‘overgrown”’—either in re- 
lative terms (as out of scale with the 
surrounding economy or society), or even 
_ in absolute terms (as too big and com- 
plicated to manage anywhere or any- 
how). 

The Mission of Experts reported to 


. the United Nations that, for these metro- 


politan areas, the system of developing 
planned new ‘‘satellite’’ towns, each with 
its own industries, is one of the most 
promising schemes. This idea has 
already “taken on” in some Asian coun- 
tries, notably in India, Pakistan, Indo- 


nesia and the Philippines, all of which 


provide important examples. Perhaps 
Hong Kong has after all shown the rignt 
instinct—in the unplanned manner of 
free enterprise—by spontaneously creat- 
ing a “satellite” like Tsuen Wan. 

The satellite, or completely new town, 
is the precept for the largest cities. 
But for smaller towns the Report tends 
to recommend, not outward spreading, 
but improvement in the quality and type 
of housing within their existing boun- 
daries. This distinction appears to have 


been fairly clearly appreciated in Europe, 


where it has for some time been realised 
that many capital cities and industrial 
centres are disproportionately large, 
and that for towns of the second or third 


SOME PRACTICAL CONCLUSIONS. 


rank there is some sort of “natural” or 


“convenient: size. This is perhaps a 


reflection of national and developmental 
maturity; just as (for example) in a 
well-developed and settled economy, there 
will be a fairly clear idea of the natural 
or “normal” size of a firm; whereas in 
under-developed - conditions this, and 
other basic units, are variables. 


Incidentally one very important diffe- 
rence, in the domain of economic history, 
is here involved. All the present political 
freedoms and technical advances of the 
West derive from the centuries-long 
struggle, and final predominance, of the 
townsmen. Capitalism, democracy, and 
the only type of economic development 
which has so far been proved effective, 
sprang from the ‘‘bourgeoisie”’ (that is, 
the burgesses, literally the townsmen) 
in their constant struggle for freedom 


and progress. And these were not so 


much the people of the capital, but pre- 
dominantly those of the middle-sized and 
smaller towns, resisting the metropolitan 
Court on the one hand, and rural feuda- 
lism on the other. Very significantly, no 
native bourgeoisie (in the proper sense) 
ever emerged in Asia, where the towns 
were suppressed and restricted, and pre- 
vented from developing any such resis- 
tance or initiative. 


In both Asia and Europe, however, 
some ‘careful distinction has to be made 
between the few largest cities and the 
many “average” towns. One interesting 
aspect of this, to which prior considera- 
tion must be given, is the question of 
legal rights of ownership, control, and 
access to land, and in particular of State 
powers of compulsion, restriction, etce., 
towards landlords, tenants, and others 
concerned. Urban land policy is a tick- 


lish problem. In most places in Asia to- 


its fiscal and monetary policies as well 


as its direct controls. During January- 
May, indeed, industrial production reach-. 
ed the government’s target figure, and 
raw material supplies have recently be- 
come more plentiful. On the other 


hand, private consumption expenditures 


seem to be running somewhat above the 
corresponding 1950 levels, and the full 
impact of the expanded rearmament 
program has yet to be felt by the domes- 
tic economy. As defense production gets 


into full swing, it would, therefore, not 


be surprising if the country experienced 
difficulty in expanding exports to the 
required level. 

The deterioration of Britain’s terms 
of trade, the transformation of her over- 
all balance of payments from a surplus 


to a deficit, and the large rise in her 
external sterling debt, however, should 
not obscure’ the elements of strength in 
the position of sterling as an interna- 
tional currency. Over much of the non- 
sterling world, sterling remains relative- 
ly scarce, and the British Government 
has consequently found it expedient to 
relax further its exchange controls, thus 
increasing sterling’s usefulness as an 
international currency. Moreover, the 
gold and dollar reserves are now about 
60 per cent higher than a year ago and 
almost three times as high as at the 
time of devaluation. Finally, the pres- 
sure of rearmament on these reserves is 
being cushioned by continuing United 
States assistance under- the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Program. .. 


pom any scheme involving intervention, 
compulsion, restriction, or even pressure 
by the authorities—local or central—is 
likely to raise more problems and difficul- 
ties than it solves. 

The requirements are thus _ broadly 
different, first, as between ‘‘major” 
cities (“overgrown’’ centres) and 
“average” towns. Secondly, within the 
latter category, it stands to reason 
that each town must be differently 
regarded differently treated, 
according to its location and char- 
acteristics; a seaport from a railway 
junction, an industrial town from a cul- 
tural centre, a market town from a min- 
‘ing camp, etc. Evidence is accumulating 
from practical experience (though the 
point may indeed be evident a priori) 
that this is the basic weakness of Soviet 
Russian planning, both on the general 
plane of town planning and on the par- 
ticular one of house-designing. The needs 
of the ‘‘people” and of “progress” are, 
in their dogma, the same everywhere— 
therefore the same patterns and devices 
are everywhere applied, sometimes with 
bad results. 

Socialist Britain may perhaps be said 
to stand at the other extreme in this re- 
spect. An elaborate apparatus (from the 
Town and Country Planning Act of- 1947, 
with an entire Ministry so named) makes 
the most careful and variegated provi- 
sions for every sort of civic instance. 
The basic faults would appear in this 
ease to be a cumbersome bureaucratic 
complexity, and.a plethora of inconsis- 
tencies. It must be noted, however, that 
the basic conception in the British system 
is to reserve the development rights to 
the Nation, the incremental or ultimate 
advantages, without expropriation or 
collectivisation as such. 

Both of the above are very debiesail 
and significant approaches to the ques- 


tion, and each of them now represents a 


very great accumulation of legal, tech- 
nical and administrative experience. All 
of which ought to be very carefully and 
extensively studied, in the other coun- 
tries which are now beginning to take 
an interest in these matters. But the 
British and Russian ventures in this 
field are far indeed from being the only 
ones; there are many others equally de- — 
serving of study. Many of the countries | 
of Europe have had remarkable experi- 
ences in this field. On the plane of general 
planning, national and regional, special 
mention must be made of the Dutch and 
Swedish systems. Broadly speaking, the 
Dutch scheme subjects all urban land to 
municipal “planning”, favouring muni- 
cipal initiative in urban development. 
This is sometimes represented as haif- 
way to the Soviet conception (in which 
all urban land is State owned, though 
in the rural districts there is much per- 
sonal ownership of land and other things, 
by individual farmers or by groups like 
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cooperatives). The. Swedish system may 
be described as leaving already-developed 


land atid housing sites. alone (apart from 


the normal European safeguards about 
public health, maximum rents, etc.); but 
keeping control of all future develop- 
ments, control of the prospects of 
changes in site values, control of changes 
in land uses, etc., by having public 
ownership of reserves of urban land 
(much as the State looks after forest 
reserves in América and other countries). 


Thus the nature of the General Plan 
affects the question of what the particular 
house should be like. The design to be 
adopted depends on the functional en-' 
vironment in which it is to be placed. 
This essential principle is now generally 
uccepted, but it took a long time to win 
vecognition; right up to the present day, 
housing design was haphazard or experi- 
mental. Everywhere new urban land 
policies are necessary; and the challenjre 
has been boldly and intelligently taken 
up in many countries. (The propaganda 
of certain backward and impoverished 
countries, which have recently become 
Communist and claim that they have a 
monopoly of social progressiveness, is 
as laughable in this respect as in any 
other). 
| 

Details in the published Report are 
drawn mainly from India and Pakistan. 
General points are as follows: Building 
in detached suburbs and satellite town- 
ships costs less than the construction of 
concrete and masonry apartment build- 
ings (in Bombay, for example, only 

one-third as much). “Public agencies 
can develop and rent plots of land for 
people to build on for themselves, utiliz- 
ing aided self-help mettiods.” It is good 
to encourage such hire-purchase schemes, 


where the worker is assisted to acquire 


his own house; this develops his self- 
respect and the desire for self-improve- 
ment. In _ totalitarian countries, the 
worker’s absolute dependence on the 
State for housing can lead to his actual 
enslavement. 


. Under the free conditions, families 
can start with small but expandable 
houses at much less real cost to them- 
selves. Not much research has been 
done on the expandable or “nuclear” 
house. This device is particularly appli- 
cable where standardised parts or ele- 
ments can be provided through govern- 
mental or cooperative arrangements. 
But it requires difficult decisions as to 
which elements must be given priority: 
size of plot, security of tenure, interior 
‘space and number of rooms, water 
supply, vermin-proofing, quality of 
walls, floors, roof, etc. In some schemes 
at present, subsidies and grants are 
“cumulative” ie., the more rapidly a. 
tenant. progresses towards completing 


POST-WAR SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
- OF THE JAPANESE PEOPLE 


By Hiroshi Minami 


Six years after the surrender, Japan 
stands in the midst of radical changes in 
the political and economic spheres of her 
national life, The results of a number of 
studies have been published on the sub- 
ject of Japanese society and people along 
these lines, but attempts to survey or 
grasp the changes and shake-up in the 
mentality of the Japanese people, who are 


experiencing such an historic transition, 


have never been undertaken, and lag far 
behind other branches of social science, 


This article aims at finding clues to ~ 


future systematic studies regarding the 
social psychology of the post-war Japan- 
ese people, and attempts to sift some of 
the most outstanding of 
changing mentality. 


Before entering upon a discussion, it 
is advisable to clarify the meaning of 


“social psychology” as used herein, Need- 


less to mention, social psychology refers 
to group psychology rather than indivi- 
dual mentality, though it must be pointed 
out that the concept of “group psycho- 


_ logy” has not been made explicitly clear. 


In this article, group psychology is divid- 
ed into intra- -group psychology and group 
psychology proper. 

In the study of intra-group psychology, 


efforts are made to delve into the differ- 
_ ence in the mental states of an individual 


when he is in a group and when he is 
alone, in that he may perceive or judge 
things differently when he is alone and 
when he is in a group. In other words, 
his social perception may differ from his 
individual perception, 


However, group psychology proper 
or group behavior, 
in this article, denotes the psycho- 
logical conditions or behavior ten- 


as referred to. 


dency common to all, or a major portion 
of the members belonging to a_ specific 


scciety or social group, Put in more con- © 


crete terms, by the social psychology of 
the J apanese people in the post-war 
period, we mean the psychological con- 
ditions or the behavior tendency display- 
ed by a majority of the Japanese, though 
somewhat in varying degrees, after their 
defeat in the second World War. 
Reference to “a majority of the Japanese 
people” has been made because their 
class, profession, social status and their 


way of living are excluded from con- | 


sideration here. Efforts were made to 
find something like the greatest common 
divisor that remains in the. psychology 
and behavior of a majority of the Japan- 
ese people after their individual 
rence are subtracted, Here, however, 
adults only, male and female, are con- 
cerned, excluding young people, for the 


_Yeason that the latter have gone through 


an era radically different from that of 
the former, and that it is difficult to point 
out the psychological characteristics of 
those who were youngsters in pre-war 
and wartime days and to compare them 
with those in the post-war period, 

With these facts in mind, we will pro- 
ceed to a study of some of the features 
found in the social psychology of the 
people in post-war Japan. 

Dim Idea of the Lost War 

Even today the Japanese people prefer 
the term “the end of the war” to “the 
defeat in the war.” This does not méan 
that the Japanese people harbour any 
feelings of bitterness, They are the vic 
tims of political trickery practiced on 
them by the then Japanese Government, 
which sought at the time of the surrender 


and purchasing his house by his own 


efforts, the bigger the contribution (in 
money, subsidy or allocations in kind) 
which the State makes to meet him. 


On such lines as these, India, Pakis- 
tan, Malaya and Singapore, Thailand, 
Indonesia and the Philippines all have 
various activities going on, with “pilot” 
or “demonstration” projects.. The Re- 
port finds however that as wet none of 
the countries has central organisation 
or coordination of the effort made in 
this direction, or of the results. It 


sugyvests that the next steps are: first, ° 


central coordination on a national scale, 
then similar arrangements on an inter- 
national scale. It is a fallacy that 
there is any single solution; every case 
involves some compromise, or rather a 


whole series of compromises and adap- 
tations. Even the most highly deve- — 


loped countries are completely subject 
to this rule; in the: ‘underdeveloped coun- 
tries the tasks of judgrhent are corres- 
ponditigly greater. The Experts’ Report 
indicates very clearly - 


that full imter- 


national collaboration is absolutely 


necessary in this field, as in so many 


others, if there is to be real progress. 
Such collaboration must two- 
sided. Foreign experts have great con- 
tributions to make in some respects, 
though they have limitations in others. 
Local experts have advantages in other 


respects, but limitations in still others. 
The United Nations Organisation has 


done a great deal in this field, and has 
considerably developed various types of 
team-work, and flexible systems of or- 
ganisation, which go far to meet all 
these points. Like all the other basic 
tasks facing Asia in ‘the social ‘and eco- 
nomic field, the problems of housing can 
only be solved by an extraordinary 
effort of international understanding 
and collaboration. Those regimes which 
are ruled by dogma, closing their ears 
and eyes to all outside, 


tions, have little prospect of real  tech- 
trical progress in —_ as in other com 
nections. 


diffe. 


cultivating 
hatred and suspicion towards other na- . 
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to inypress on them the idea that hostili- 
ties had been suspended by the Imperial 
rescript, 

Immediately after the surrender, the 
greater part of the population was given 
to understand that the war had been stop- 
ped by the order of the Emperor. The 
consciousness of the defeat grew gradual- 
ly stronger in their minds much later on. 
Furthermore, the idea that Japan was 


 acfeated by the atomic bomb alone, or 
by the military and material strength of 


the United States, prevails among many 
Japane-e, In other words, they still be- 
lieve that their country was defeated as 
a result of the quantitative superiority 
in material strength between the United 
States and Japan, and that the Fascistic 
Government of Japan did not suffer an 
inevitable defeat at the hands of the de- 
mocratic Powers, the United States and 
her Allies, 

The idea that Japan’s defeat was not a 
political inevitability but a military 
failure leads one to believe that if Japan 
had had sufficient military strength, rhe 
might have won the second World War, 
which its one of the reasons why the con- 
sciousness of the defeat is rather super- 
ficial and narrow among the Japanese 
people, 

Fatalism 

Directly linked with the consciousness 
of defeat, as just referred to, is a sort of 
fatalism inherent in the Japanese race. 
If one considers the defeat an unexpected 
result of the atomic bomb and the sub- 
sequently issued Imperial rescript, rather 
than a political inevitability, he may come 
to the conclusion that the defeat was a kind 


of predestined “natural” phenomenon be- 


yond the control of the Japanese people 
themselves, In fact, the destructiveness 
of the atomic bomb, that was virtually 
beyond human imagination, was regarded 
by a large number of the Japanese as 
something recembling an act of God, a 
super-human or super-natural accomplish- 
ment, a view which implanted in the 
Japanese mind an idea that the defeat 
was en overwhelming predestination or 
Heaven’s judgment, over which, the 
people could exercise no control. 

The psychological bacis of fatalism, 
however, surely existed in the Japanese 
mind in pre-war days, who were disposed 
to think every happening in terms of fate 
predetermined in the past, without at- 
tempting to understand it in the light 
of natural or social laws, 

This hitherto-enfertained fatalism has 
persisted among the Japanese people, 
since modern rationalism failed to guide 
them in their daily thoughts and activi- 
ties, Basically, fatalism was deliberately 
encouraged through feudalistic policies 
and education, with motto, “Don’t let the 
people know but let them come and look 
up to you,” a basic principle to which 
some people are still faithful, who cannot 
as yet pass individual judgment and act 
independenty and rationally in their daily 
life, although they have, let it be emphas- 
. adopted a democratic or modern 
tendency in ruch fields as law, political 
institutions, customs and manners. 


Psychological Instability | 
Until the termination of hostilities, the 
Japanese people, rightly or wrongly, were 


able to maintain a psychological stability 
within the scope of their daily life on the 
basis of the Emperor system, Fascism and 
militarism, The defeat, however, served 
to rip to pieces all these authorities at 
one stroke, and the Emperor’s renuncia- 
tion of his own divinity served to deprive 
the common people of their spiritual sup- 
port. 

The concept of democracy has not de- 
monstrated its strength sufficient to fill 
this psychological void among the people, 
The decisrive factor is that democracy was 
not won by the Japanese themselves 
through their own efforts, but was given 
them from outside, as a sequel to the 
defeat, It seems inevitable, therefore, 
that the people should become psycholo- 
gically unstable when they lost their old 
spiritual support and gained nothing new 
to replace it. Inasmuch as pcychological 
instability arises from the loss of author- 
ity and a search for a new spiritual sup- 
port, cfforts must be exerted in two direc. 
tions to regain the feeling of psychological 
stability and equilibrium, 


Skepticism and Nihilism 

A way to avoid a feeling of psycholo- 
Bical instability is to be found in the 
assumption of a skeptical attitude, which 
casts doubts or rejects not only the old 
authority but all other authorities as well. 
Such an attitude, negative to all kinds of 
thought, creed or religion as well as 
worldly authority, turns into nihilism or 
sheer egoism. 

Many Japanese, possessed with this 
spirit of skepticism, not only cast doubts 
cn authority but also are disposed to 
judge truth and knowledge in the light of 
the immediate advantage or success ihcy 
may derive therefrom, or from a self- 
seeking point of view. It is clear that 
such an attitude springs from a state of 
mind common to all those who have en- 
dured failure and come to doubt any 


authority, because they have endured a 


series of trials and tribulations as a re-ult 
of their complete reliance on authority 
during the war, 

However, this skepticism is found only 
among those Japanese who have not yet 
been driven into a hopeless state of mind. 
Among them is developing a tendency to 
independent judgment, in rejection of 
the attitude of dependence on authority, 
Although in the same direction of nega- 
tion to authority, nihilism is to be found 
among those who are so exhausted men- 
tally and physically that the idea cf 
doubting anything is beyond them, 

A large number of Japanese peop’e 
after the end cf hotilities were in such 
a condition of having consumed all their 
mental energies through economic suffer- 
ing, that they are passing their daily lives 
in a state of sheer inertia But it is folt that 
no blame can be attributed to them in 
view of the recent international situa ion, 
following a brief breathing «pell, propell- 


ed as they are into an atmosphere point- » 


ing to a dark future. In their mind a 
feeling of emptiness born of complete 
skepticism has sprung up, and such pco- 
ple are devoid of the urge to do arytaing 
in particular and live from day to day 
simply as a matter of routine, 


Their feeling of emptiness or mental 
void, linked with fatalism as already re- 


ferred to, breeds the feeling of utter 
helplessness. Some, for instance, even 
say that they would not go to the extent 
of digging fox holes for themselves, or 
undergo anti-airraid training, but would 
simply trust to luck if war should again 
break out, Such nihilism is spreading 
among a large number of the Japanese 
people, 
Search for New Authority and Worship 
of Power 


If we regard such a spirit of negation 
for authority, as already discussed, as an 
indication of passive resistance, we should 
conclude that the worship of power, 
which will be referred to later, reflects 
a search for new authority or power, or 
is a positive reaction to the loss of the 
old authority, The worship of power is 
a kind of defense mechanism designed to 
convert a state cf psychological instability 
into a somewhat stable condition. This 
is a probing for a new psychological au. © 
thority by the pre-ent-day Japanes:, who 
must have a substitute for their old social 
authority, This authority firstly displays 
the notion of tremendous vitality and 
determination in general. As at precent 
the most serious concern to the majority 
of the Japanese people is how to secure 
a minimum of material welfare in their 
daily livelihood, what the common people 
long for, or admire most, and have a 
great respect for, is not political authority 
but the courage and determination dis 
played by successful gangsters, blackmar- 
keteers and the like, who apparently 
have acquired the technique necessary to 
enable them to get along well materially; 
these members of scciety are respected 
as a symbol of a vital force, 

The Japanese language has an old ex. 
pression, “the incarnaticn of power,” and 
people look up to those who are consider- 
ed to possess it. If one surpasses, over- 
whelms or bests others by sheer deter. 
mination or by a display of shrewdness, 
he surely will become an idol in the wor- 
ship cf power. In popular Japanese par- 
lance, the expression “strong heart,” im- 
plies an active energetic or pushing 
individual (“guts”), but today is used 
with envy, tinged with some disdain. 
Unlike such similar expressions as “bva- 
zen-faced,” “thick-skinned,” or “hard 
beiled,”’ this expression has turned into 
an eulogy of a superior person, 

The worship of power stems from the 
rpirit for the negation of authority, 
though it must be added that special con. 
diticns surrcunding the government in 
Japan have something to do with such | 
adcration. For instance, corrupt politi- 


cians and bureaucrats who may be in- 


volved in public scandals seem to e-cane 
punishment almost without exception, by 
a persistent resort to bravado. Rathor 
than being taken to task by the 
people for their. shamelessness, they 
are often afforded the chance to de- 
montrate their “political ability’ in 
order to invite public esteem, which is 
reflected in the growing tendency toward 
a revival cf movies, novels and songs with 
fang fer and crime themes, representing 
these anti-social persons as heroes. 


Ficsh-ism and Negation of Spirii-ism 


In the worship of power is included a 
mentality bent on resisting the principle 
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~~ stresses the spirit (expediently called 
ere “spirit-ism”) hitherto prevalent 
in Japan. This tendency finds expression 
in the attitude favouring material and 
practical considerations in daily life 
against the teachings on moral culture 
that emphasize the importance of spiri- 
tual matters, This negation of “spirit-ism” 
is shcwing a tendency to turn to what 
may be called “flesh-ism” in a more 
clear-cut form, In its broadest sence, 
“flesh-ism” holds that the spirit is sub- 
ordinate to the flesh. Concretely speaking, 
however, it appears in various forms in 
the daily life of the rn people 
today. 


In the first place, mention must be made 
of the admiration for bodily conditions, 
Until the end of the last war, the idea 
of “spiritual mobilizaticn’” was predomi- 
nant among the Japanese reople, and a 
victory of the spirit over the material 
. strensth of the Allied powers was anfti- 
cipated, The defeat in the war completely 
- upset this principle, opening the way for 

a respect of physical conditions and the 
body. 


In sports, too, “spirit-ism” was in vogue 
until the end of the war, stre-s being 
laid on the idea of “A fight to the death.” 
As a whele, physical education was con- 
sidered as a means of moral and spiritual 
fraining. Recently sports have become 
more and more on a profesional basis in 
Japan, and there is a tendency to regard 
sport as the skill of the body, Even in 
traditional Japanese style wrestling, 
known as “SUMO” for instance, the 
champions acquire great pcpularity be- 
= of their skill rather than anything 
else. 


A second form of “flesh-ism” is to be 
found in the so-called “literature of the 
flesh,” characterized by sensual descrip- 
tions and an exhibitionistic tendency. Not 
only a phenomenon linked with the liber- 
alization of sex morality, it is also a fea- 
ture in the sexual life of the people in 
post-war Japan, the primary cause for 
its rise being that the Japanese people, 
liberated from the suppre sive sex moral 
restrictions of a feudalistic nature after 
the end of the war, have assumed a far 
greater freedom in sexual life than be.- 
fore. The popularity cf sensual litera- 
ture and erotic entertainments, such as 
strip-tease shows seems to be sustained by 
@ popular search for sex knowledge. 


As has been mentioned, the ordinary 
individual in Japan has been hindered in 
his attempts to learn the facts of his own 
accord; he has been unable to acquire a 
correct knowledge of sex matters becauze 
of feudalistic education and cultural 
policies implemented by the Government. 
The desire to know facts about sex prob- 
lems is common among the Japanese 
people, in an urge to learn more about a 
subject which was hitherto considered 
secret, as clarified by the fact that popu- 
lar sex magazines sell so well, 


Likewise, strip-tease shows have be- 
come a post-war fad in. entertainment 
circles, the masses visiting these perfor- 
mances not for sheer entertainment, but 
for a chance to see the female body, an 
assumption substantiated by the serious 


LABOUR LEGISLATION IN 


By Mitsutoshi Azuma 


I. Establishment of the Factory System 
in Japan and_ resultant Labor 
Problems 


It was only after the Meiji Restora- 
tion (1867) that factory production, as 
a system, came into being, and during the 
years 1885 through 1895 that such a 
system attained a dominant position in 
manufacturing industries. The “Work- 
ers’ Conditions,” a collection of reports 
issued by the Ministry of Agricultural 
and Commercial Affairs of those days, 
throws some light on how the workers 
then were situated. Some labor prob- 
lems shown in the “Workers’ Conditions” 
were as follows: 


(1) Excessive Exploitation of Labor 


The hours of work ranged from 15 to 
16, in some cases ‘exceeding 20 hours per 
day, night work being customary. To 
raise the work efficiency, a_ relentless 
system of wage checkoff was in force, 
and often those who did not come up 
to the standard of efficiency were liable 
to receive harsh treatment. Especially 
as the greater part of the workers 
comprised women and children, over- 
work produced all the more regrettable 


condition. 


(2) Frequent Accidents in Factories 


What with inadequacy of equipments, 
accidents occurred frequently in fac- 
tories, and what with the diminishing 
degree of care taken by over-worked 
laborers, occupational diseases spread as 
well. In the case of those accidents, 
which were more or less an inevitable 


concomitant of factory production, the 


employers used to pay as compensation 
only what amounted to a mere pittance. 
(3) Rampancy of Disreputable Em- 
ployment Brokers and Forced Labor 
The source of supply of factory work- 
ers was the tenant farmers of agricul- 
tural communities which were impover- 
ished under the pressure of the semi- 


feudal tennant system. Employment 
brokers acted as intermediaries to draw — 
the supply of factory labor from this 
source. Through fraudulent propaganda, 
they often enticed farm children and 
took them away to factories in a man- 
ner akin to kidnapping. A labor con- 
tract was concluded between the em- 
ployment broker and the head of the 
farming family concerned, who received 
advance wages from the former. These 
advanced wages were to ibe repaid 
gradually’ by the laborers (children of 
the family) out of the amount receiv- 
able in the factories. In a sense this 
advance may be likened to the price 
derived from a kind of human-traffic. 
To make the matter worse, part of the 
money advanced by the employers to 
the head of the family was pocketed by 
the employment brokers in the course 


of the transaction. The wages thus 


advanced also served as a deterrent for 
such laborers as were desirous of leav- 
ing the factories because of their in- 
ability to endure the hard work imposed 
on. Besides, the employers, in their 
efforts to forestall leaving and desertions 


‘ of their laborers, housed them in dormi- 


tories and prohibited them from going 
out. One notorious instance of this kind 
was the so-called “prison cells.” 


(4) Subsistence Wage of - Slave 
Standard | 


The remuneration paid for forced 
labor of a consuming nature was in- 
credibly low. 


II. Early Labor Legislation 
1. Controlling Regulations 

In view of the fact that the frequent 
accidents in factories were not only in- 
juring the factory laborers themselves 
but also causing unforeseen damage to 
people outside, regulations to control - 
manufacturing plants came into force 
one after another as early as about 1877. 


mien of the spectators who display a com- 
plete lack of any vulgar intent. Adults 
hcpe to acquire knowledge from these 
shows about sex which was kept from 
them by insufficient sex education and 
feudali-ttic sex morals, up to the time of 
the defeat, 


A third form of “flesh-ism” is notice- 
able in the tendency to sensualism ex- 
emnplified by sexual indulgence, drug ad- 
diction and alcohclitm, In o‘her words, 
people seek to escape temporarily from 
their psychological instability and re- 
pressed desires, as has been mentioned, 
by indulging in bodily and phyciological 
pleasures, in an effort to avoid a psy- 
chological crisis, and rely on a paralysis 
cf the flesh. Hence, various popular 
entertainments as well as gambling are 


considered to play the role of an anaes- 
thetic, 


Conclusion 


An attempt has been made to indicate 
come cf the special psychological conditions 
common to the majority of the Japanese 
people in the post-war period. It can be 
said that their common denominator is 
the considerable psychological difficulties 
they are encountering, because of: their 
complete inability to visualize even their - 
immediate future, and the absence of any 
new spiritual basis following their sudden 
los of psychological stability. ‘This osy- 
chological difficulty interwoven in a com- 
plicated form with a psychological de- 
fence against it, burdens the individual 
and induces tremendous mental 
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Intended to give police supervision over 
factory equipments in order to prevent 
the occurrences of disasters some of the 
regulations, introduced in each Prefec- 
ture separately, also aimed at control- 
ling employment brokers, others, in rare 
cases, limited the hours of work for 
young people. However, as under those 
controlling regulation the handling of 
labor problems was entrusted to police 
officials as side-work to some extent, 
their effectiveness could not be expected 
from the first. Those regulations de- 
serve attention only as a forerunner of 
the labor legislation in Japan. 


2. Public Safety Police Act 


Although walkouts of factory laborers 
were already recorded in the twenties 
of the Meiji Era (1887-1896), they were 
not orderly strikes of organized laborers, 
but rather in the nature of uprisings 
of workers who no longer could endure 
the imposed slavish labor. Therefore, 
several of the controlling regulations 
introduced in Prefecture-wide scope, as 
referred to before, prohibited strikes of 
this kind as an infringement on public 
peace and order. 


Since the close of the second decade 
of the Meiji Era, however, the collective 
resistance of laborers against oppressive 
employment gradually grew in fre- 
quency. In 1897 the formation of the 
Rodo Kumiai Kisei Kai (Labor Union 
Organizing Federation) marked an epoch 
in the history of the labor movement 
in Japan, under which the Iron Workers 
Union, Printers Union, ete. were estab- 
lished. But the Public Safety Police 
Act of 1900 suppressed the union move- 
ment which was just budding. Under 
the provisions of this act, persons in- 
tending to organize the laborers were 
liable to corporal punishment or fines 
on the charge of “inducing or instigating 
strikes.” Thus the union movement in 
Japan was blocked at its start and came 
to a standstill, and there followed, partly 
also due to internal troubles, a period of 
suspense which lasted until 1917. 


"8. The Factory Act 


With the advent of the Factory system 
as the basis of production, the Meiji 
Government became aware of the pos- 
sibility that the reckless and exhausting 
employment of labor might prove to be 
a heavy drain on the entire labor force, 
which was in the long run the mainstay 
_ of the factory system, and set to work 
to institute some legal provisions for the 
protection of labor. The first tentative 
draft of the Act of 1887 had to be re- 
written several times; a number of 
difficulties caused by the obstinate op- 
position of the capitalists had to be 
overcome and after a fight lasting many 
years, the Factory Act of 1911 was en- 
acted, though not finally put into effect 
till 1916. 


The salient points of the Act were as 
follows: 

(1) Protection of female and young 
workers in factories. 

(a) Limitation of hours of work (to 
12 hours) and prohibition of mid-night 
work. 

(b) Prohibition of employment in 
dangerous or deleterious works. 

(2) Aids to relieve sufferers from ac- 
cidents. 


It was made mandatory for the em- 
ployers to pay compensation for workers 
killed or injured in factory disasters, or 
taken ill by occupational diseases. 

(3) Factory Supervision. 

To ensure the intended protection of 
workers as mentioned, 
supervisory agency known as factory 
controllers was set up, charged with 


detecting violations of the Act, which 


were liable to penalty. 


Although this Factory Act restricted 
the scope of factories to be covered by 
it, it was nonetheless worthy of the 
name of a labor legislation in that it 
adopted a comprehensive relief system 
in reference to factory disasters—though 
the prescribed amounts of aids were not 
large enough to give adequate relief to 
the workers—that it limited the hours 
of work for women and children who 


then accounted for a large proportion 


of the factory workers in Japan, and 
that it established a specialized super- 
visory agency to ensure its enforcement 
on the basis of general provisions, to 
replace the haphazard control by police 
officials. 

However, a legal measure for the pro- 
tection of labor cannot be effective, un- 
less it is consciously supported by the 


laborers who are aware of the legally 


protected conditions of work as their 
own rightful assets. As the labor union 


movement in Japan at the time the 


Factory Act came into effect was in a 
state of suspense, it could scarcely be 
expected that the law would function 
as prescribed. 


Development of thas Legislation. 
During the early years of the Taisho 


Era, no labor problems of a new char- 


acter came into prominence. In 1916 
the Factory Act came into force, and 


soon thereafter the relief system under © 


the Act found its extended application 
in mining labor and Government- 
operated enterprises. This was the en- 
larged extent of the legislation, with 
nothing new to be noted in particular. 
However, World -War I then being 
fought in Europe created a new situation 
in Japan toward the end of that conflict 
and in the post-war period, bringing 
with it new labor problems. The first 
repercussion was unemployment. Fac- 
tories which had absorbed a large number 
of workers, riding the waves of the 


a specialized 


wartime boom, had to make large-scale 
readjustments of payrolls or to close 
down, when the post-war reaction of 
depression came, resulting in a tremen- 
dous number of discharged laborers 
flooding the streets of the towns all at 


“once. The second was the revival of 


the labor union movement which had 
been regaining strength by degrees since 
about the end of the war. — 
1. Employment Agency Act 

AS an emergency measure to relieve 
unemployment, municipally - operated 
employment offices were established one 
after another in the principal cities after 
1919, and in Tokyo the Central Employ- 
ment Office came into being for co- 
ordinating the free services of the 
municipal agencies throughout the 
country and also for maintaining liai- 
son among them. The _ result of co- 
dification of this system was the Em- 
ployment Agency Act of 1921. 

In the early years of the Meiji Era, 
there appeared in the first place the 
notorious agents as described before in 
the role of employment intermediaries. 
Soon  privately-operated employment 
offices, run on a profit basis, gradually 
took part in the business, many of them, 
other acts of a similar nature, revised 
the Factory Act (in 1923) and also in- 
ter. The Employment Agency Act, 
therefore, embodied provisions not only 
for relieving the emergency unemploy- 
ment situation but also for exercising 


administrative supervision over private 


employment offices. 
2. Health Insurance Act 


In view of the social unrest ongens 
dered by the presence of the unemployed 


population and the revival of the union ~ 


movement, and particularly under the 
pressure of the Labor Constitution in- 
cluded in the Peace Treaty of Versailles 
as well as resolutions and recommenda- 
tions of the International Labor Con- 
ference, the Government initiated vari- 
ous protective measures for the workers. 
It enacted the Act to Prohibit the Manu- 
facture of Lucifermatches (in 1921) and 
other acts of a similar nature, revised 
the Factory Act (in 1923) and also in- 
troduced the Factory Workers Minimum 
Age Act (1923) and the Health Insur- 
ance Act (1922). Among these, the 
introduction of the Health Insurance 
Act merits our particular attention as 
the first attempt at social insurance 
legislation in Japan, since the Act, un- 
like the ‘aids under the Factory Act, in- 
tended to extend relief not only service- 
related injuries but also to other dam- 
age and injuries in general. 

3. Labor Union Bill 


The labor union movement in Japan, 
which. had been crippled by the Public 


Safety Police Act, was given an impetus | 


by the influx of socialistic thought to- 
ward the end of the war and particular- 
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ly during the post-war years. With the 
increase in the number of labor dis- 
putes, progress was made in the organi- 
gation of workers. In the face of the 
rising tide of the labor movement, back- 


ed by the growing international force, 


of the working class, the Government 
had no alternative but to abandon the 
high-handed policy of control and pro- 
hibition such as was exemplified by the 
Public Safety Police Act. In the cir- 
cumstances, with the object of establish- 
ing a legal control over the union move- 
ment in one form or another, rather 
than suppressing it altogether, the Labor 
Union Bill was presented to the Diet in 
1926. It met with vigorous opposition 
from capitalist and military interests, 
and was shelved without being deliber- 
ated upon. However, by way of what 
may be likened to a recompense, Arti- 
cle 17 of the Public Safety Police Act 
was abolished, and the Labor Disputes 
Mediation Act came into existence for 
bringing labor disputes to an amicable 
settlement through mediation, instead of 
regarding such disputes out-right 
violations of public peace. 


IV. Period of Inactivity in Labor 
Legislation 


Since the beginning of the Showa 
Era, the influence of the military group 
‘came to the front. The labor union 
movement in Japan, which had _ been 
more or less linked with socialistic 
thought, had somehow to be caught in 
the net of laws for controlling so-called 
dangerous thoughts, provided by the 
Public Peace Maintenance Act (1925) 
and the Act for Punishing Violence and 
the Like (1926). On the other hand, it 
had to suffer its own trouble in the 
form of internal disruption, with the 
result that for the second time a period 
of stagnation set in, followed by the 
entire disintegration of the movement 
after 1935 when the Sino-Japanese con- 
flict broke out. In consideration of the 
above-mentioned general tendency, it 
was no wonder that the Labor Union 
Bill, which was again submitted in 1931, 
Was ignored and pigeon-holed. 


There were almost no notable labor 
legislation during the period from the 
beginning of the Showa Era up to the 
out-break of: the Sino-Japanese conflict. 
If at all, the various acts that had been 
introduced before or during the Taisho 


Era were grudgingly integrated and 
extended. | 


1 Workers’ Accident Relief Act and 
Workers’ Accident Relief Liability 
Insurance Act 


The system of giving aid to workers, 
which had extended in scope of applica- 
tion from factories to mines and Gov- 
~ernment-operated enterprises, was fur- 


-ther extended in 1930 by the Workers’ 


Accident Relief Act to cover outdoor 
workers. But as building work in Japan 
largely depended on an intricate and 
extensive system of sub-contracts, there 
arose a strong objection from the 
operators to the scheme on account of 
the expected burden of relief’ expenses. 
The Government, therefore, decided to 
enact the Workers’ Accident Relief 
Liability Insurance Act, at the same 
time, in order to enable the operators 
to have their liability insured by the 
Government. 


2. Retirement Reserve and Retire- 
ment Allowance Act 


In view of the fact that the disputes 
caused by the personnel pruning during 
the severe depression period following 
the year 1928 often centered around the 
question of retirement allowance, the 
Retirement Reserve and Retirement Al- 
lowance Act was enacted in 1936. The 
act required employers to set aside a 
reserve for the specific purpose, for 
ensuring the payment of a_ discharge 
bonus or retirement allowance. 


8. The Shop Act 


As there had been no legal provision 
regulating work done by employes in 
merchants’ shops, the conditions there 
remained uncontrolled, involving . long 
hours and irregular work. The Shop 
Act of 1937 was aimed at protecting shop 
workers, mainly as to hours of work. 


4. Regulations on Dormitories At- 
tached to Factories 


While measures to prevent accidents 
in factories had been left to the control 
regulations of each Prefecture, a series 
of coordinated measures were taken, 
commencing with those on Dormitories 
Attached to Factories of 1929, followed 
by various safety and health regula- 


tions, which were introduced by Home 


Ministry Ordinance. 


The Sino-Japanese conflict and then 
World War II interrupted the progress 
of labor legislation that had been made. 
Labor unions were reorganized compul- 
sorily into the Association for Service 
to the State through Industry, and 
many of the legal provisions for the 
protection of workers were replaced by 
a system for facilitating the drafting of 
Labor. The only gains during the period 
were in the field of social insurance. The 
Seamen’s Insurance Act and the Welfare 
Annuity Insurance Act were new, 
although without doubt the intention of 
the law-makers was to give incentive 
to the will to work, instead of protec- 
tion of labor. 


VY. General View of Pre-war 
Legislation 


(1) The first of the characteristic 
features of pre-war labor legislation in 
Japan was the absence of any legal 


Labor 


‘termination of the war, 


—_ 


rovisions on the labor union movement. 
‘hat absence, however, ‘was'‘not an 


expression of a laissez-faire policy vis- 


a-vis the union movement on the part of 
the Government, as was the case in the 
U.S. and European countries, but rather 
a negative reflection of the suppressive 
measures as represented by the Public 
Peace Maintenance Act, the Acts for 
prohibiting Violence, the Police Offence 
Regulations and the like, which were 
as far removed from a laissez-faire 
policy as possible. 


(2) As legislation for woithtirs, the 
Factory Act was about the only protec- 
tion. It is true that the act limited the 
hours of work and prohibited work in 
dangerous and harmful employment, 
but its protection was limited to women 
and children. In regard to wages the 
law went no further than to prohibit the 
so-called truck system. As compared 
with other nations of the world, which 
had adopted already after World War I 
the 8-hour-day and minimum wage sys- 
tem for all workers as laid down in the 
Labor Constitution of the Treaty of 
Versailles, legislation in Japan was far 
behind. 


( 8) This of labor legis- 
lation in Japan as described may be 
attributable, on the one hand, to the 
structure of capitalism in Japan which 


depended on. the semi-feudal agricultural 
communities for the supply of cheap 
-labor—notorious throughout the World— 


and, on the other, in the under-developed 
condition of the labor union movement, 


which was so closely related to the 


characteristic structure of capitalism in 


Japan. 


Post-war Labor Legislation 
1. General 


Since the end of the 2nd World War, 
labor legislation in Japan has made un- 
precedented development, a review of 
which in relation to pre-war labor legis- 
lation follows: 


(1) The Constitution, “the supreme 
law of the land, prescribes the funda* 
mental rights of workers, Article 27 


laying down the idea of the right to 


work, and Article 28 guaranteeing the 
right to organize and to bargain and 
act collectively. Unique and new pro- 
visions as they are, no such equivalents 


ean be found in the Meiji Constitution. 


(2) Trade Union Act and Labor Re- 
lations Adjustment Act. 


Before the war, the Labor. Union Bill 
stood as chance of becoming a law, and 


the Labor Disputes Mediation Act was 


simply a dead letter. Soon. after the 
however, the 
trade Union Act was enacted, closely 


followed by the Labor Relations Adjust- 


“ment Act, replacing the 


Mediation Act. 
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(3) Labor Standards Act. 


The act embodied epoch-making legis- 
lation for the protection of workers, 
coming up to the international standards. 
All acts and ordinances in same group, 
such as the Factory Act, the Shop Act, 
and the like that had been in force, were 
absorbed in the new Act. 


(4) The Employment Agency Act 
has been replaced by the Employment 
Security Act, which is an improvement 
upon and a development of the former. 


(5) As regards social insurance, the 
Health Insurance Act and the Welfare 
Annuity Insurance Act remain in force. 
However, the Workers’ Accident Relief 
Liability Insurance Act was supplanted 
by the newly introduced Workers’ Ac- 
cident Compensation Insurance Act, as 
was the Workers’ Accident Relief Act 
absorbed in the Labor Standards Act. 


(6) With the enforcement of its 
Unemployment Insurance Act, the Re- 
tirement Reserve and Retirement Allow- 
ance Act (which functioned in the past 
more or less as a substitute for the new 
Act) was abolished; on the other hand, 
the Emergency Unemployment Counter- 
measures Act was also enacted at the 
same time. | 


2. Constitutional Guarantee of Funda- 


mental Rights of Labor 


Every modern Constitution establish- 
ed by the democratic nations of the 
world, with the U.S. heading the list, 
during the period from the end of the 
18th century to the 19th, adheres to the 
principle of respect for the freedom and 
dignity of individuals, guarantees vari- 
ous fundamental human rights, and 
endeavors to protect the inherent free- 
dom of individuals from undue encroach- 
ment by State authority. The Meiji 
Constitution of Japan had also provisions 
of this kind, though they were decidedly 
inadequate. The freedom guaranteed to 
every person to choose and change his 
residence and freedom from arrest, im- 
prisonment and punishment, except by 
law, ought to have served to exclude the 
practice of compulsory labor which 
ignored the individual will. The re- 
levant provisions of the Meiji Constitu- 
tion, along with the basic principle of 
freedom of contract underlying the Civil 
Code (enforced in 1896), amounted to 
nothing less than a declaration of the 
“freedom of labor” in the modern sense. 


However, the mere elimination of 
feudalistic compulsory labor from the 
statue books of the State is not all that 
is required to bring about the economic 
and real freedom of workers. Because, 
even if the workers have the freedom to 
conclude a contract with any employer 
on such terms as they may find agree- 
able, the great disparity between the 
bargaining powers of the two parties 


Constitution provides: 


compels the workers reluctantly to ac-: 


cept a contract on disadvantageous con- 
ditions of work for fear of losing em- 
ployment. To minimize such disparity 
in the bargaining power and to win 
economic and substantial freedom ‘for 
the workers, the labor union movement 
is developed and, with the progress of 
capitalistic economy, gains strength 
gradually to improve the working con- 


ditions of the workers. On the other | 


hand, Government authorities, awaken- 
ing to the fact that the exhausting ex- 
ploitation of labor in the long run will 
surely destroy the foundation of the 
national economy, 
measures of social policy for the protec- 
tion of labor. Organized workers, on 
their part, cooperate with the Govern- 
ment authorities in support of the lat- 
ter’s protective measures, knowing that 
no improvement in the conditions of labor 
in their occupation is possible unless 
those for the working class as a whole are 
generally improved, and that they are 
constantly menaced by the presence of 
unorganized workers, who submit to un- 
favorable standards of working condi- 
tions. Thus, with the growing social in- 
fluence of the working class, there has 
developed a tendency, since the begin- 
ning of the 20th century, to recognize 
the right of labor to organize and such 
other rights as are indispensable for the 
maintenance of the life of the working 
class, and even to guarantee those rights 
constitutionally. The Weimar Constitu- 
tion of 1919 was one of the pioneers and 
our Showa Constitution, which was par- 
tially patterned after it, eventually 
guaranteed the fundamental rights of 
labor. 


(1) Right to Work. 


The first part of Article 27 of the 
“All people have 
the right and the obligation to work.” 
What does the “right to work,” as 
mentioned in the Article, signify? 
There are at present several different 
interpretations of it. 


In the first place, it is interpreted to 
mean “freedom of labor.’’ According to 
this school, all people are free to engage 
in any work as they may please, so that 
they are not to be prevented from 
choosing their place of occupation. But 
if such interpretation were to be upheld, 
the provision of this Article would 
become redundant, since the “freedom 
to choose and change residence and to 
choose occupation” is already provided 
for in Article 22. Therefore, this school 
is in a small minority. 


Secondly, it is identified with the 
“rights of labor” as propounded by 
Anton Menger. It is argued by this 
school that under this provision ll 
people have the right to seek occupation 
and to demand the State to give it, and, 
if the State is unable to do so, to 


resort to various 


demand the State to pay an equivalent 
of the wages that would have been 
receivable by them had they been given 
an occupation. Such an interpretation, 


identifying the “right to work” in Article 


27 with the “rights of labor’ of Anton 
Menger, has also» little support. 


The predominant majority of schools 
attempt to define the meaning of the 
“right to work” somewhere between the 
two schools mentioned above. But even 
among them, some argue that the State, 
in accordance with the provision of 
Article 27, is only responsible for a 
political—not legal—solution of the 
unemployment problem, while others 
assume a more positive attitude by 
maintaining that the employers and the 
employment security offices must be 
made answerable for such of their con- 
duct as is clearly running counter to 
the spirit of this Article. 


(2) Right to Organize. 


Article 28 of the Constitution pro- 
vides: ‘“‘The right to workers to organize 
and to bargain and act collectively is 
guaranteed.” 


Hardly any school supports the inter- 
pretation that the “right to organize” 
as mentioned here is the freedom from 
interference by the State authority with 


- the attempt of the workers to organize. 


Because, the principle of non-interference 
by the State with the workers’ attempt | 


to organize is already included in the 


“freedom of assembly and association” | 
guaranteed by Article 21, and therefore 
if the “right to organize” in Article 27 
were to be interpreted as a kind of 
freedom, the provision would be a useless 
repetition. Especially, in view of the 
fact that the Trade Union Act, which 
embodies the spirit of this Article, 
prohibits the employers to obstruct or 
interfere with the attempts of the 
workers. to organize as unfair labor 
practices, the “right to organize’ must 
be regarded not only as “freedom to 
organize” without interference by the 
State authority but also as a positive 
right to exclude the obstruction and 
interference that may be posed by the 
employer. Thus a large majority inter- 
pret the “right to organize” Article 27 
as a positive right. 

What is made an issue at present is 
the relationship between the closed-shop 
agreement and the “right to organize.” 
While the organizing of the workers is 
not possible, unless obstruction and in- 
terference by the employers are excluded, 
they have to exercise a certain degree 
of pressure also on the individual work- 
ers to induce their participation when 
they organize themselves. For, without 
a certain amount of “coercion of organi- 
zation,” the solidarity of the organized 
workers’ interests is exposed to the 
danger of being undermined by the em- 
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ployers. The closed-shop agreement is 
one of the most effective means of creat- 
ing “coercion of organization”—though 
in Japan the union-shop agreement is 
more prevalent. The closed-shop agree- 
ment restricts the “freedom of associa- 
tion” of the individual workers. Becausc, 
as long as a worker desires to stay in a 
place of occupation, he has to participate 
in a particular labor union. Here arises 
the question whether or not the closed- 
shop agreement interferes with the 
provision of Article 27 of the Constitu- 
tion. A large majority of scholars an- 
swer the question in the negative. They 
argue that surely the idea of “freedom 
of association” for an individual worker 
includes not only the positive freedom 
to enter a union of his choice but also 
the negative freedom not to join a union 
which he does not like. However, the 
security of the workers’ living can only 
be attained through forming an organi- 
zation, and for that very reason the right 
of the workers to organize is recognized 
in the Constitution and the Trade Union 
Act. Therefore, the “freedom to stay 
away from unions” by those workers 
who do not belong to any union has to 
make a concession in favor of the “right 
to organize” of organized workers. (But, 
if, in case there are two unions pitted 
against each other, or in the process of 
formation in a place of occupation, one 
of them makes the attempt to expel the 
members of the other union under a 
closed-shop agreement with the employer, 
such attempt is regarded as an infringe- 
ment on the right to organize by the 
members of the lattter.) Thus it is argu- 
ed that the guaranteed right to organize 
involves the recognition to a certain ex- 
tent of “coercion of: organization,” and 
that therein lies the basic distinction 
between the right to organize and the 
freedom of association. 

(3) Right to Bargain Collectively. 

As stated in reference to the right to 
organize, the significance of the right to 
bargain collectively may also be brought 
into question in two ways, i.e. whether 
it amounts to nothing more than the 
“freedom to bargain collectively,” or 
whether it has the positive nature to be 
able to demand exclusion of infringe- 
ment by individuals, particularly by the 
employers concerned. prevailing 
opinion takes the latter interpretation. 


Up to the close of the war, when 
workers demanded an interview with 
their employers for the purpose of collec- 
tive bargaining, they were often punish- 
ed, under the Police Offence Regulations, 
on the charge of having made an extor- 
tionate demand to have an interview. 
While the Police Offence Regulations 
were abrogated after the war, the act of 
collective bargaining itself cannot pro- 
perly be made subject to penal. liability, 
since it is the exercise of the right to 


bargain collectively which has already The only crucial point of discussion is 


been guaranteed. This poiut of view is 


provided for in Article 1, para. 2, of the 


Trade Union Act. But it is understood, 
according to the majority opinion, that 
even if the above-mentioned provision is 
not there, which is considered as a mere 
reminder, the same conclusion may auto- 


matically be drawn from the provision of 


Article 27 of the Constitution. As the 
objective of collective bargaining is 
usually attained only when the agreement 
resulting from the bargaining between 
management and labor is embodied in a 
labor agreement, the guaranteed right to 
bargain collectively duly involves the 
recognition of the capacity to conclude a 


labor agreement—known as contracting 


capacity—of the union concerned. 
In the above connection, a question is 


posed by the provisions of the Trade 


Union Act. On account of the fact that 


Article 2 defines a certain set of condi- 


tions which the unions must fulfil to be 
recognized as “trade unions” within the 
meaning of the law, and that the provi- 
sions concerning ‘‘labor agreement” are 
made applicable to such “trade unions” 
only, the other organizations of workers 
which do not satisfy the conditions pres- 
cribed in the Article are deprived of the 
contracting capacity, apparently running 
counter to the provision of Article 27 
of the Constitution which guarantees 
the right to bargain collectively. On 
this question one schoo] takes the stand 
that Article 2 of the Trade Union Act 
is unconstitutional, while the other 
school upholds the constitutionality of 
the legislation, on the ground that 
the provisions of the Act concerning 
the labor agreement merely provide it 
with a certain legal validity, enabling 
in particular the exercise of the rights 
under such agreement by instituting 
court proceedings, and that unions not 
coming under Article 2 of the Act are 
still in a position to conclude labor 
agreements in the form of gentlemen’s 
agreements—agreements the terms of 


-which cannot be enforced under the au- 


thority of the court by going to law. 
In any case almost all jurists are unani- 
mous in pointing out that the provision 
of Article 2 of the Trade Union Act is 
inappropriate and inadequate. 


(4) Right to Strike. 


Here too is a difference of opinion as 
to whether the right simply means 
or if it possesses the nature of a posi- 
tive right. The latter interpretation: is 
generally accepted. It is understeod 
that, without making reference to the 
provisions of Article 1, para. 2, and 
Article 8 of the Trade Union Act, legiti- 
mate .acts of dispute. are duly exempt 
from either penal or civil liability, in 
accordance with. Article 27 of the Con- 
stitution, which guarantees the right to 
act collectively (or the right to strike). 


what exactly is a legitimate act of dis- 
pute. 
(5) Unfair Labor Practices. 


Since the Constitution guarantees the 
basic rights of the workers, such as the 
right to organize, to bargain collective- 
ly, etc., any encroachment on them by 
the employers is illegal. However, 
under the traditional legal system in this 
courtry, it may be of little avail merely 
to brand the interfering maneuvers of 
the employers as illegal acts, as the only 
practicable way to have the damage re- 
medied would be to seek reparation 
under civil proceedings at the most. 
Besides, the economic value of the right 
of labor to organize and the like, and, 
accordingly, the amount of damages, if 
any, cannot be determined unequivocally 
in the nature of things, so that repara- 
tion may not constitute an adequate 
protection. In the circumstances, the 
idea of “unfair labor practices” was im- 
ported from the U.S. and was embodied 
in Article 7 of the Trade Union Act, 
to check the interfering maneuvers of 
the employers themselves. However, 
the current provisions in regard to un- 
fair labor practices in Japan are open 
to severe charges. For one thing, the 


- Act, in accordance with Items 1 and 2 


of the Proviso of Article 2, takes a 
strict attitude that any organization of 
workers, which includes a higher official 
of the management as its member, or 
which receives any fraction of its ex- 
penses from the employer, shall not be 
regarded as a “trade union” within the 
meaning of the Act; and, for another, 
the Act in Article 5 makes such far- 
reaching interference with the internal 
organization of the unions as is seldom 
found in any other country. The or- 
ganizations of workers, which do not 
satisfy the conditions as defined in 
Articles 2 and 5, are not in a position 
to proceed against the employers for 
their unfair labor practices or to parti- 
cipate in the mediation procedure. There- 
fore, the Act, as it is at present — 
particularly the provision of Article 5— 
is being criticized on the ground that 
it restricts the right of the workers to 
organize, which is constitutionally gua- 
ranteed, and that it obstructs the aims 
of the mediation sysem, which has the 
end in view to settle the disputes be- 
tween management and labor in an 
equitable manner to uphold the public 
interests. 


38. Legislation 
Agreement 


While the legal treatment of the 
labor agreements varies from country 
to country, the practices may be roughly 
classified into two groups: the Anglo- 
American and the Continental law 
groups. In the Anglo-American law 
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practices it is thé- generak that ne 


legal. significance: is attached to labor 
agreements. In other words, the court 
does..not concern. itself ..in the labor 
agreements and leaves the observance 


of the terms of the agreements to the 


autonomy of the management and labor. 


This. principle is still persistently fol- 


lowed by British legislation. The U-S., 
however, has made an important devia- 


tion from the principle in enacting the 


Taft-Hartley Act. Conversely, in the 


_ Continental law, the questions cencern- 


ing labor agreements are ‘regulated by 


_ law and, accordingly, the court takes 


part in ‘them. The Japanese legisla- 
tion, following the tradition of the Con- 


tinental law, has. established provisions 


on the labor agreements in Chapter ITI 
(Article 14 to Artiele 19) of the Trade 
Union Act. At present x consiierah'e 
number. of disputes in connection with 


labor agreements are being handled at 


the court, and case after case of notabie 
importance is appearing. 


4. Legislation for the. Protection of 
Labor. 
(1) Labor Standerds Act. 


The Labor Standards 


may be likened to a Labor Constitution 
in that it is applicable to quite an ex- 
tensive - “scope, that the minimum stan- 
dards for the working conditions pro- 


tected by it are highly favorable. for the 


workers, and that the organ to super- 
vise the enforcement of the Act is com- 
pletely equipped. The legal ground 
upon which this Act imposes a large 
measure of restrictions on the “free- 
dom of contract” between individual 
employer and individual worker is found 
in the second part of Article 27 of the 
Constitution. 


The. Labor is aimed 
at: 1) eliminating semi-feudal labor 
relations, which are still in existence, to 
be replaeed by medern: labor relations 
(cf. Article 3 to 6, Article 15, 17, 18, 
69 and 94), and 2) rectifying the evils 
that may still arise even after modern 
relations have been: established. ~The 
provisions belonging to the second ob- 


- jective imelude various subjects, such as 


the. proteetion of wages, hours of work, 
off-day¢. and leave, protection of women 
and children, prevention of accidents, 
“freedom to engage in acts of dispute,” 


accident: ‘regtrictions on 


dismissal, ete, 

(4) ileiaiats Security Act and 
Unemployment Insurance Act. _ 

In contrast. to the Labor Standards 
Act which protects the: workers already. 
employed in. a place. of occupation, the 


Employment Security Act has. the end. 


in view to help the. workers. on their 


way to.a@ place of occupation—eliminat-. 
ing the employment. brokers, who have 


and the 


Act marked . 
another epoch in labor legislation. It’ 


heen active since the Meiji racket to. 
facilitate them through employment ex- 


changes and vocational training to secure | 
proper jobs; and the . Unemployment. 


Insurance Act takes care of those who 
have been dismissed from their occupa- 
tions. The two acts are embodiments 
of the “right to work” as guaranteed 
in Article 27 of the Constitution. 


5. Special Legislation for Public ae" 


vice Personnel. 


Until July, 1948, public employes had 
been treated in the same manner as 
the workers employed in private busi- 
ness enterprises. Public employes in 
the so-called field operations had even 
been allowed the right to strike. The 
labor unions of public workers, such as 
the National Federation of Government 
Worker Union, the All Japan Govern- 
ment Communications Workers Union 
National Railway Workers 
Union, took the lead in developing an 
active union movement. But the Mac- 
Arthur memorandum, and the resultant 
amendment of the National Public Ser- 
vice Act, under the ‘‘Potsdam” Imperial 
Ordinance No. 201, produced a change. 
All labor relations of public service em- 
ployes are now regulated under the 
provisions of the National Public Ser- 
vice Act, and as a general rule the Trade 


Union Act, the Labor Relations Adjust- 


ment Act and the Labor Standards Act 
were made no longer applicable to 
them.. Further in regard to the em- 
ployes of the Japan National Railway 
Corporation and the Japan Monopoly 
Corporation, the Public Corporation 
Labor Relations Act was introduced to 
make a drastic amendment in the appli- 
cability of the provisions of the Trade 
Union Act. 


The important amendments to the 
National Public Service Act are as fol- 
lows: 1) As a general rule, the right 
to organize is recognized, but closed- 
shop and union-shop systems are not 
approved, 2) The right to bargain col- 
lectively, which was supported by the 
right to strike, has been suspended, and 
the union of public service workers has 
been denied as an entity to conclude 
lahor agreements. 3) Public service 
workers have been unconditionally de- 
prived of the right to strike. 4) The 
working conditions for public service 


employes are to be determined exclu- 


sively by the National Personnel Au- 
thority. The Public Corporation Labor 
Relations Act has also banned acts of 
dispute, and introduced’ similar pro- 


visions in regard to the right to or- 


ganize and to bargain collectively. It 
only: differs from the amended National 
Public Service. Act in that it recognizes 
the capacity of the union of public 
corporation employes to conclude labor 
agreements. —- though on the condition 
that any agreement involving a financial 


‘the public corporation coms. 
cerned, such as a wage. agreement and 
the like, shall not be binding on the 


Government,: in: cage the payment of the 


required amount is impracticable within’ 
the scope of the relative’ budget or for 
financial reasons—and that it has its own 
provisions for the adjustment of dis- 
putes, whereas in the case of national 
public service workers the determining’ 


- of conditions of work as well as the 


settling of complaints regarding such. 
conditions are made under the Naticnak 
Personnel Authority regulations. 

has been the subject of hot 
whether or not the amended National 
Public Service Act is constitutional, 
which has unconditionally stripped the: 
national public service workers of their 


right to strike, apparently in violation 


of the guarantee given in Article 27 of 
the Constitution. The court maintains’ 
that the idea of “public welfare,” . as 
mentioned in two or three Articles of 
the Constitution, underlies alk funda- 
mental human rights, giving them the 
basis and at the same time laying down: 
their limits, and that therefore the 
legislation is not unconstitutional. How-. 
ever, a Majority opinion c condemns the 
provisions of the Public Corporation 
Labor Relations Act as unconstitutional,, 
as they unconditionally deprive the 
public corporation employes of their 
right to strike, treating them. in the 


NOTICE: 
| ‘THE PADANG RUBBER 
| COMPANY, LIMITED 
(Incorporated under the. | 
Hong Kong) 


Notice is re i given that the | 
[Thirty-sixth Ordinary General | 
. Meeting of the Company will be }° 

held at the Registered Office of the | 

Company, No. 101/102 Edinburgh | 
House, Queen’s Road Central, 
Kong on Tuesday, 23rd 
October, 1951 at 12.15 p.m. to adopt 
Report and Accounts for the 
--year ended 30th April 1951, to. | 
elect a Director, to elect Auditors | 
_ and to transact any other ordinary } 
business. 

The Transfer Books and Share } 
Register of the Company will be 
closed. from 13th to 23rd. October, 
_ 1951, both dayg inchusive. 


By Order of the, Directors, 
A. R. BURKILL & SONS, - 
LIMITED. 


General Managers. 
Hongkong, 20th Sept., 1951. 


| 
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ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. Kann (Los Angeles) | 


Business Outlook. 

In a recent review I pointed to the 
inadequacy of the Dow-Jones averages 
theory. This view can be implemented 
today by the following illustrative 
example, pertaining to present-day oc- 
currences. Since the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial indicator has surpassed 273, one 
_ should feel entitled to the belief that this 
actually is the case. However, upon 
¢loser analyzis it will: transpire that 
only the leading shares can claim such 
advances, namely to the extent of 35% 
of the stocks quoted on the New York 
Stock Exchange. The other 65% traded 
there are below the Dow-Jones industria! 
averages of 21 years ago. This means 
that, under prevailing conditions, Dow- 
Jones averages are based upon 30 
quality stocks in their price action, or, 
in other words, it is measuring the 
minority of stocks. 


Retail business during the , summer 
has been better than anticipated. A 
comparison with the same period of 
1950 would be futile and unrepresenta- 
tive, already because during the summer 
months of the past year scare buying 
and stockpiling was universal all over 
America. Soft goods inventories are 
being reduced in a satisfactory manner. 


In the majority of cases net profits 
of corporations keep up well, notwith- 
standing exorbitant taxes... When new 
taxes are needed to help balancing the 
budget, corporations are the first and 
principal aim of the law-makers. Recent- 
ly the Senate Finance Committee voted 
to make proposed boosts in corporate in- 
come taxes applicable to all 1951. Fur- 
thermore, the Senate unexpectedly went 
along with Congress on the rate-hike, 
namely from 47% to 52%, advancing the 
ceiling rate from 62% to 70%. 


As matters appear at this moment, 
1951 will be an excellent year for stock- 
holders. Most factories are not only 
booked to capacity, but have huge back- 
zane, for instance, United Air- 


same footing as the national public ser- 
vice workers. It is argued that even 
though strikes by the employes of public 
corporations may have far-reaching 
social effects on the people at large, 
there is no reason why they should be 
restricted more rigidly than the em- 
ployes of public utilities in general 
(Article 87 of the Labor Relations Ad- 
justment Act) and be entirely deprived 
of their right. _ 


(Special to FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW) 


000,000 dollars. Many people believe that, 
although the first half of 1951 was ex- 
cellent in its results, the third quarter 
is likely to display reductions in net 
income. Possibly so to a small extent, 
but no apprehension needs to be felt 
regarding a noteworthy recession. 


According to figures published by 
the State Department, total dividend 
payments distributed in this country 
during the first semester of 1951, 
amounted to 3.6 billion dollars, or 14% 
over the first six months of 1950. Rail- 
roads showed an increase of 34%, follow- 
ed in the parade by the motor car in- 
dustry, whose distributions were up 29%. 
The mining industry also made an ex- 
cellent show with an augmentation 
reaching 23%. Notwithstanding enhanced 
spendings 
American’s are continuing their thrifty 
habits, says Forbes Magazine of Busi- 
ness. Personal accumulated long-term 
savings of $176 billions mean an aver- 
age of $4,000 per family, compared with 
$1,700 a decade ago, and $950 in 1920. 
For the 30 years span, savings display 
a gain of about 650%; consumer ex- 
penditure in 1950 was merely 200% 
higher. 


Steadily increasing prices of stocks 
made the value of those quoted on the 
New York Stock Exchange at the end of 
July reach $104 billion, after a rise of 
6.6 billion dollars in July alone. Alto- 
gether 1,478 stocks were then traded on 
the New York Stock Exchange, and aver- 
age prices increased from $88.73 a 
share to $40.92. The list of average 


prices was headed by communications, | 


followed by rubber and chemical shares. 


Aluminum. 


In the United. States everybody is 


convinced that this is the right spelling, 
with accent on the second syllable. And 
not the European writing of Aluminium, 
accent on the third syllable. However, 
we both mean the same thing. 


In a defense economy aluminum is as 
important as copper; and this means a 
great deal. In a recent fortnightly cir- 
cular, the old-established firm of brokers, 
Sutro & Co., deals with the aluminum 


problem as it exists today in this coun- 


try. Production in America rose from 
a mere 50,000 tons a year to 100,000 
tons by 1930; when 1940 came, the 
output had risen to 206,000 per annum. 
World War II brought many surprises; 
amongst these was the upsurge in alu- 
minum production within three years to 
900,000 tons a year, as of 1943. Capaci- 
ty for aluminum output increased even 


on the part of the pulilic, — 
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more extremely, namely from 175,000 — 
tons a year in 1939, to a stated figure of 
1,200,000 tons in 1944, including con- 
siderable high-cost uneconomic capacity 
which was subsequently retired. 


Spurred on by war preparations, alu- 
minum is presently entering a third era 
of extensive development. However, the 
current expansion program differs in one 
important respect from that of World 


_ War II: only to a minor degree will the 


new capacity be non-commercial under 
normal market conditions. Ameérica’s 
aluminum industry produced 719,000 
tons of metal in 1950 and entered 1951 
with a capacity of some 770,000 tons. 
The event of the Korean imbroglio, and 
the subsequent formulation of the United 
States of her long-range preparedness 
build-up brought forth last October, a 
demand by the National Security Re- 
sources Board that 1,000,000 tons of new 
capacity be added to the industry, thus 
more than doubling its volume. The ex- 
pansion was to be accomplished in two 


_ phases of about equal dimensions. How- 


ever, the program has ‘jelled’ after long 
stretches of apparent indecision and 
inactivity. The original objective has 
been cut back to 775,000 tons, but even 
this will mean a virtual doubling of the 
industry by 1953 or 1954. Of the total 
expansion, 634,000 tons will represent 
new plants, including Aluminum Com- 
pany of America’s (Alcoa) 85,000 tons 
scheme based upon lignite (low-grade 
coal) as a source of power. Another 
62,000 tons will be derived from im- 
provements increasing output at facili- 
ties now in operation, and 79,000 tons 
will be provided by the reactivation 
of two high-cost standby plants of 


Alcoa’s. 


Output of primary aluminum during 
the first semester of 1951 reached the 


highest level since the first half of 1944. 


Production topped 400,000 tons, indicat- 
ing an annual rate of better than 800,000 
tons for 1951. To this figure net im- 
ports of aluminum and production from 
secondary scrap must be added to pri- 
mary output. Early this year Defense 
Minerals Administration estimated the 
total supply in 1951 at 1,283,000 tons. 
Against this, total requirements, inclu- 
sive of stockpile for military needs, ani 
after assuming cut-back in civilian con- 
sumption averaging 25%, were put at 
1,528,000 tons, leaving a shortage of 
245,000 tons a year. Subsequently the 
rate of increase in military takings was 
trimmed somewhat,. and civilian cut-back 
was deepened to force a balance. At 
present stockpile acquisitions are at a 
rate of 180,000 tons a year, and are 
expected to remain fairly rigid; military 
purchases are presymably running at 
820,000 tons annually and _ will rise 
steeply at least over the coming two 
years. In estimating the quantity of 


| 
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aluminum available for civilian uses no 
allowance is made for the eave growth 
in demand. 


Historically the demand for aluminum 
has risen much faster than for copper 
or steel. From 1910 to 1950 aluminum 
production increased at an annual aver- 
age rate of 9.7%, whereas the rate for 
steel was 38% and that for copper 3.9%. 
Basing oneself on this growth factor, the 
demand for aluminum should be about 
60% higher five years hence, and 160% 
higher ten years from now. Such x 
projection would require a need for about 
1,200,000 tons of capacity in 1954. This 
purely mechanical calculation apparent- 
ly understates the true growth in pri- 
mary aluminum demand by a very con- 
siderable margin. Firstly, the pace of 
growth in the post-war period 1946-1949 
was much faster than 9.7%. 


Future aluminum consumption can be 
investigated in another manner. On the 
basis of official estimates, the non- 
defense needs for aluminum in 1953 
have been fixed at about 1,270,000 tons. 
Very conservatively, 550,000 tons can be 
added to this to reflect defense needs, 
making a total of 1,820,000 tons. This 
would still leave a small gap, to be made 
up by imports from abroad and/or re- 
ductions in civilian quotas. No special 
allowance has been made in these cal- 
culations for the great broadening of 
aluminum use which appears to be in 
prospect. 


Now aluminum is being employed in 
about 4,000 different parts and products, 
but its civilian growth may be merely 
at the threshold of a new era. The 
greater availability of the metal may be 
the only factor needed to set this growth 
in motion. The three major aluminum 
producers (Alcoa, Reynolds, Kaiser), as 
well as the many smaller independents 
who have been attempting to enter the 
industry are not at all dismayed by the 
supply picture of 1953 and beyond. Many 
important new aluminum uses can be 
cited. For example, aluminum cases of 
milk bottles, introduced in 1946, could 
use 15 million pounds of aluminum an- 
nually over the next five years if the 
metal were available. The futuristic 
automobile just completed by General 
Motors features aluminum in the cylin- 
der blocks and heads, rear fenders and 
skirts, outside door panels, grille work 
and over-all trim. The scarcity and re- 
lative price of copper (though its sell- 
ing price is under a ceiling of 24% cents 
a pound) make it vulnerable to a very 
great aluminum substitution. 


Aluminum Co. of America. 


Until about six months ago this lead- 
er of the industry was quoted on the 
York Curb Exchange. However, 
now it is included in the list of stocks 


- 


traded on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Alcoa has current assets of $208.7 million 
and current liabilities of $84.9 million. 
Its outstanding common stocks number 
4,891,000, while the preferreds aggre- 
gate 660,000. Its annual earnings were: 
1948 — $7.66; 1949 — $4.45; 1950 — $9.07 
per annum. In 1950 the dividend was 
$2 per share; it is expected that it will 
be higher in 1951. The concern’s funded 
debt stands at $146.3 million. The pre- 
ferred shares have a face amount of 
$100. The common stock have no par 
value, but are quoted on September 7 
$86. 


Alcoa plans to expand its producing 
capacity during the next two years by 
50%. Government alone is prepared 
to contract for the enhanced production. 
The expansion is to be financed partly 
by retaining profits, and partly by bor- 
rowings. This year the company. has 
(at least for the first two quarters) 
raised its dividend to 0.75 dollars quar- 
terly. Profits are expected to permit 
of a higher dividend scale; but, as al- 
ready said, profits will be diverted for 
expansion of new plant facilities. 
earnings will, so it is expected, not ex- 
ceed $9 for 1951, because taxes, acceler- 
ated depreciation, renegotiation, etc. are 
unfavorable factors. For long term 
growth the stock has good prospects; 
but for near-term appreciation it 
is below 34% per year. 


As already said, the other two alumi- 
num factories are Reynolds Metal and 
Kaiser. There are numerous others of 
smaller caliber, so, for instance, Bohn 
Aluminum and Brass Co. The said con- 
cern had a highly profitable June quar- 
ter, when its net earnings reached 
$1.53 per common share, against $0.84 
for the corresponding period of 1950. 
This results in $2.80 for the first semes- 
ter of 1951, compared with $1.29 a year 
ago. Dividends were raised to $0.50 
quarterly. Common shares outstanding 
are 352,000 of $5 par value. Now traded 
at about $37, yielding nearly 542%. The 
company inter alia supplies Chrysler 
with aluminum parts, but will now have 


to devote growing. attention to govern- 


ment orders. 


- Another recent. aluminum producer is 
Leo ‘M. Harvey, owner of the Harvey 
Machine Co., Los Angeles. The shares 
are held by the family. Harvey was 
born in Latvia from where he emigrated 
to USA. Having learned the machinist 
trade, he opened in 1913 a machine shop 
which prospered through orders obtained 
in World War I. Heavy demand for 
aluminum. plane parts during the second 
World War spread Harvey’s concern over 
four small plants. After termination of 
World War II the old Bohn Aluminum & 
Brass Co.’s plant at Torrance, Cal., which 
had cost $8 million, became surplus and 


Net. 


was eagerly snatched up by Harvey; it 
has since become a key supplier for the 
aircraft industry. Harvey employs now 
1,000 people and claims to be worth 
$9,000,000; his plant processes 2,000,000 
pounds of aluminum a month. After 
having bought up surplus' supplies, 
sufficient to turn out 35,000,000 pounds 
of aluminum a year, Harvey found he 
needed a modern plant, respectively the 
funds to erect such. So he applied for 
a government loan of $46,000,000. The 
authorities raised the condition that 
Harvey must put up on his own 
$7,000,000, but so far he succeeded in 
obtaining only one-half of this sum. 
However, the Government gave him 18 
months within which to raise the other 
half, namely $38,500,000. Seemingly 
Harvey will succeed with his venturous 
plans. If he does, he will produce 108,- 
000,000 pounds of aluminum oxide and 
own his own boats (at a cost of $3,000,- 
000) to bring bauxite (the raw material) 
from Dutch Guiana. Another example 
of the opportunities which the United 
States still offers to enterprising parties. 


Items of General Interest. 


For years past the U.S. Post Office ie 
been losing hundreds of million dollars. 


In order to make good part of the de- 


ficit, the cost of the penny postcard has 
been raised to 2 cents; letters within 
the country will shortly have to be 
franked with 4 cents, instead of 3 cents; 
airmail postage within America and 
Canada has been raised from 6 to 8 cents 


r ounce. 
Pe . . 


Paper manufacturing was during the 
past two years—and still is—very lucra- 
tive in this country. International 
Paper Co.’s earnings for the first half 
year of 1951 were $31.5 million, out of 
$3174 million sales. Though turnover 
was about 30% larger than for the first 
semester of 1950, net profits ‘were 
slightly lower, due to a strong increase | 


in taxes. These latter aggregated about 


$55 millions. Earnings per share were 
$3.50 against $3.53 for the comparable 
period of 1950. 

* 


Another large paper producer is Crown 
Zellerbach, whose assets are $200 mil- 
lion. Sales during the fiscal year 
(ended April 30) were $225.7 million, a 
record turnover. Earnings are repre- 
sented by $8.21 per share ($25.3 million 
for the period), notwithstanding a rise 
of 105% in taxes. For the preceding 
fiscal year net earnings per share were 
$6.12. 


* 
Kimberley-Clerk Paper Co. also had 
an excellent year, ended April 30. Its 
sales were $142.6 in paper goods (Kotex, 


‘Kleenex,. etc), leaving a net profit of 


$12 million. This works out at $5.80 
for the 1951 period, against $5.29 the 
previous term. 


| 
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THE MIDDLE EAST & OIL 


The current controversy between Iran and 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, a British firm, 
has again brought the oil fields of the Middle 
East into world-wide prominence. These fields 
constitute a major source of the world’s oil. 
They supply almost half the world’s needs, 
outside the United States and Russia. They 
are known to contain more than half the 
world’s proved crude reserves and their ex- 
ploration is far from being complete. 

In the Middle East, crude production is 
growing more rapidly than in any other pro- 
ducing area. Last year it averaged more 
than 1,755,000 barrels daily, or approximate- 
ly 17 per cent of the world’s total output. 
About half this production is refined locally. 
The rest goes mainly to expanding refineries 
in western pe. The products refined in 
the Middle East are marketed in western 
Europe, Africa, Asia and the Far East. 

The Middle Bast is thus carrying a ful! 
load in the economy of a world that requires 
more and more oil. And yet, despite its im- 
portance, the Middle East is comparatively 
little known. The following brief sketches 
may serve to increase familiarity with this 

_ vital region. (Ed.) : 

The “Middle East” is a term which 
every man has to define for himself. 
Generally, we apply it to the two million 
square miles which extend from the east- 
ern end of the Mediterranean and Egypt 
to Afghanistan and Pakistan. The human 
story of this vast region is as old as any 
in recorded history, though some of the 
greatest cities of its antiquity are today 
mere mounds in the empty desert, and 
the Bedouin pasture their flocks amid the 
fallen columns of some of its ancient 
temples. 3 
From its holy cities sprang the three 

great religions which worship one God— 
Judaism, Christianity and Mohammedan- 
ism, It is itself overwhelmingly Moslem. 
_ Both Sunnis and Shias, the two principal 
~ Moslem sects, look to Mecca and Medina 

-as the holiest cities of the Moslem world, 

Lying at the junction of three contin- 
ents, the Middle East was crossed and 
‘crisscrossed by the intercontinental cara- 
van routes for thousands of years. But 
this rich and ancient trade declined when 
the Suez Canal was opened in 1869; and 
it has remained for the planes that shut- 
tle between Europe and Asia to bring 
these countries back into the beaten track. 
In some of the remoter parts of the 
' Middle East, the oil industry is as old as 
time. But not until the last half-century 


have Westerners attempted to trace the 
-. underground sources of ancient. seepages; 


and today the isolation of the desert has 
been pierced in numerous places by the 
discovery of important oil fields, Contact 
with Western industrialism, new income, 
new machines and new skills now are 
changing a_ primitive mode of living 
— had altered but little since Biblical 
Imes, 


Iran 


‘Tran is in the main a mountain-girt 
plateau which averages between 4,000 and 
9,000 feet above sea level. Perhaps nine- 
tenths of its total area of 628,000 square 
miles cannot be cultivated. More than 
half the plateau consists of salt desert. 
Almost half the rest of the country is 
treeless mountains, Still, on their re- 
latively small amount of arable land, set- 
tled Iranian peasants have always been 
outstanding farmers, 

Five successive civilizations have de- 


posi ed an unbroken history of some 6,000 


ing use. 


years upon the Iranian plateau. Wheeled 


vehicles and the first roads for wheeled 


traffic are believed to have originated 
there. Yet, down to the first world war, 
the country lacked even tolerably good 
tracks over the mountains for the camels, 
donkeys and mules that carried most of 
its freight traffic, Transport through the 
country to the south was so costly that 
more than half the exports of the entire 
country went out via Russia, even though 
their ultimate destinations were Britain, 
India and Egypt, 
~ An Iranian soldier, Riza Khan, who be- 
came Shah in 1925, did much to modern- 
ize the country, He disarmed the nomad 
tribes and jailed some of their chiefs: he 
limited the power of the Shia Moslem 
clergy; he built roads for the automobiles 
and trucks that were coming into increas- 
But perhaps his best known 
achievement was the Trans-Iranian Rail- 
road. 

Built by foreign contractors with Iran- 
ian workmen, this single-track standard- 


gauge railway runs from the Caspian Sea 


via Teheran to the Persian Gulf, a dis- 
tance of 865 miles. When opened in 1938, 
it freed Teheran and the northern pro- 
vinces from the high transport costs 
which obliged them to export by way of 
Russia, During the second world war it 
was of enormous help to the American 
Persian Gulf Command in pushing sup- 
plies to Russia, | 

The modern oil industry in the Middle 
East began in 1902 when a British com- 
pany drilled its first well in western Iran, 
then Persia. It found oil, but not enough 
to pay for 400 miles of pipeline to the 
Persian Gulf. So the British moved south 
into the wild foothills about 130 miles 
from the head of the Gulf. 

There, in 1908, near the ruins of an 
ancient Zorostrian temple whose altar 
fires had been kept burning by escaping 
natural gas. they brought in a gusher, By 
1911 they had built a pipeline down to 
the swampy island of Abadan on the 
Iranian side of the Shatt-al-Arab River, 
some forty miles above the Gulf. And 


there they built what is today the world’s — 


largest refinery, with piers at which 
ocean tankers load refined products for 
distant markets. 

So began Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, 
Ltd., a British firm, the only producing 
oil company in Iran and by far the coun- 
try’s largest industry. 

It has been operating under a sixty-year 
concession agreement which was signed 
in 1933, This succeeded an earlier agree- 


_ ment which had given exploitation rights 


to a substantially larger area. A supple- 
mental agreement, providing for increased 
royalties, was signed in 1949 but was not 
ratified by the Iranian parliament. In 
March of this year the Iranian parliament 
voted to nationalize the company’s pro- 
perties, though what such nationalization 
meant was not entirely clear. The com- 
pany opposed nationalization as a uni- 
lateral action against which there are 
specific provisions in its concession agree- 
ment. 

Last year, Anglo-Iranian production in 
Iran averaged 663,700 barrels’ a day, mak- 
ing the country in 1950 the largest crude 
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oil producing country in the Middle East 
and the fourth largest in the world, 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) and 
other oil companies have contracts with 
Anglo-Iranian for large quantities of 
Iranian and Kuwaiti crude for delivery 
over the next twenty years, 

The only other active oil company in 
Iran is the Iran Oil Company, formed in 


1949 by the Iranian government to ex- 


plore for oil outside the 100,000-square- 
mile aera of Anglo-Iranian’s concession. 
One dormant concession still exists. It is 
held by Russo-Iranian interests and 
carries the right to develop a small area 
around Semnan, east of Teheran. Iranian 
law prohibits the negotiation of further 
concessions with foreigner, 


Iraq 

’ Traq is an Arab constitutional monarchy 
lying west of Iran and south of Turkey. 
Its three million people live in an area 


of 116,000 square miles. 


Some nine-tenths of the population live 
along its two great rivers, the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, and the irrigation canals 
which take off from those rivers. Except 
for the sparsely populated foothills of the 
north, almost the whole of Iraq is a flat 
alluvial plain whose soil is extremely rich 
when. irrigated. 

Reputed seat of the Garden of Eden, it 
was a fertile land until its irrigation sys- 
tem fell to pieces following the Mongol 
invasion of some 700 years ago. Though 
some irrigation projects have transformed 
the river areas in recent years, two- 
thirds of the country is still virtually 
treeless desert, 7 

Four-fifths of the population is Arab. 
It was not until 1921, however, that the 
present Arab state was at last established 
with its capital in Bagdad, which a mil- 
lenium before had been the city of the 
Arabian Nights and capital of the Moslem 
world during its most brilliant period, 

Iraq was called Mesopotamia and was 
part of the Turkish Empire until it was 
occupied by the British during the first 
world war. After the war, the Iraq of 
today was set up under a British mandate 
which came to an end when Iraq was 
admitted to the League of Nations in 1932. 

In 1925 an oil concession was granted 
to the Turkish Petroleum Company, an 
international group in which British, 


‘Dutch and French interests were repre- 


sented, In 1928 several American oil 
companies, including Standard Oil Com- 


‘pany (New Jersey) through its interest 


in Near East Development Corporation, 
joined this group and its name was 
changed. to Iraq Petroleum Company, Ltd. 


_ This was the first time American oil com- 


panies shared in a concession in the Mid- 
dle East, 

Iraq Petroleum Company’s first com- 
mercial well, drilled at Baba Gurgur in 


northern Iraq, opened. up the famous Kir- 
-kuk field. By 1935 two 12-inch pipelines 


had been completed from Kirkuk to the 
eastern Mediterranean: one of 620 miles 
to Haifa, the other of 532 miles to Tripoli. 

Because these lines could not keep pace 
with Kirkuk production, parallel 16-inch 
lines were begun four years ago, How-. 
ever, the Israeli-Arab conflict prevented 
the completion of the 16-inch line to Haifa 
and shut down the old 12-inch line. The 


‘16-inch and 12-inch lines to Haifa will 
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have a combined capacity of 150,000 bar- 

rels a day when they are operating. 
The 16-inch line to Tripoli has been 

completed and the new line plus the old 


12-inch line can carry 160,000 barrels a- 


day. The two lines to Tripoli enabled Kir- 
kuk to lift its average daily production 
last year to 136,200 barrels, ranking Iraq 
eighth among the oil producing countries 
of the world. 

The present capacity of the lines to 
Tripoli will be greatly augmented by the 
completion of a new 30-inch line to 
Banias, Syria, which is expected to begin 


cperation in J uly of next year, Royalties — 


from Kirkuk producticn will then enable 
the Iragi government to carry out large 
irrigation projects, designed to return 
more of the desert to fertile land. 

When all the Kirkuk pipelines are com- 
pleted, including the 16-inch line to Haifa, 
their total capacity will be 610,000 barrels 
a day. 


Saudi Arabia 


The desert monarchy of Saudi Arabia 
is the creation of one man. Fifty years 
ago, when the rise of Ibn Saud began, 
the huge Arabian peninsula was divided 
among various Arab sheikhdoms paying 
nominal fealty to Turkish governors sta- 
tioned in the largest oases. Ibn Saud 
added the Hejaz to his native land of 
Nejd and gradually extended his sway 
to form the present Saudi Arabia, 

The King ruled a huge and peaceful 
area which is usually estimated at 865,000 
square miles, with a population of maybe 
five millions, The unity he has achieved 
is the first effective unity which the bulk 
of the Arabian peninsula has known in 
modern times. 

California Arabian Standard Oil Com- 
pany, an entirely American venture, ob- 
tained a concession from the King in 1933. 
Work was begun on the Persian Gulf 
coast, and the first commercial di-covery 
of cil was made in 1938, Further dis- 
coveries since then enabled production 
last year tc reach a daily average of 546,- 
700 barrels, making Saudi Arabia the 
second largest producing country in the 
Middle Ea: ; and fifth large-t in the world, 

Since 1933, the concessionaire company 
has been reorganized into Arabian Am- 
erican Oi. Company whose stock is now 
held 30 per cent by Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey), 30 per cent by Stan- 
dard Oil Company of California, 30 per 
cent by The Texas Company and 10 per 
cent by Socony Vacuum Oil Company, A 
160,000-barrel-a-day refinery is in opera- 
tion at Ras Tanura on the Persian Gulf, 
with two jetties at which the tankers load 
crude and products. 

Last December its access to the world’s 
markets was enormou*ly improved by the 
completion of a 30- and 31-inch pipeline 
from the producing fields to Sidon on the 
eastern Mediterranean, a distance of 1,068 
miles, With a daily capacity of 300,000 
barrels, this is the first pipeline to be 
built from the Persian Gulf to the Medi- 
terranean, It was the work of Trans- 
Arabian Pipeline Company in which the 
same American interests are joined. 

Oil is thus providing the kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia with the means of improv- 
ing its economy and is reducing its 
economic reliance on the income from 
religious pilgrimages. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA 


From Our Own Correspondent 


Political history has repeated itself. 
The crisis in the Congress party has been 
blown over and Pandit Nehru has been 
appointed virtually the dictator of the 
party, As the retiring Congress President, 
Mr. Tandon said Mr. Nehru is the nation 
and without him the Congress cannot be 
in power. This is the secret of Pandit 
Nehru now playing the dual role as the 
Prime Minister of India as well as the 
Congress President sitting in judgment 
over Government’s actions. 

Pandit Nehru has already given indica- 
tion of his intentions, Integrity and abili- 
ty will be his criteria for choosing the 
Congress nominees for contesting the 
next election. For this purpose he will 
also pick up “fine men” outside the ranks 
of the Congress. Virtually this means that 
an attempt will be made to rally the in- 
tellectuals under the Congress flag to 
implement Government’s. present econo- 
mic policies and work out the Five-Year 
Plan. 

It is now possible to assess the implica- 
tions of the subtle differences between 
the two schools of thought in the Con- 
gress, The one, led by Mr, Tandon, be- 
lieves that the secular State need not 


pamper the minorities, particularly Mus- — 


lims. It also feels that India’s foreign 
policy should be re-adjusted so as to 
ensure continued friendship of the U.S.A. 
This view is based on the proposition that 
India’s economic development can only 
be promoted by an active collaboration 
with the U.S, 

Pandit Nehru, on the other hand, is of 
the opinion that the minorities, particu- 
larly Muslims, should be assured of ade- 
quate opportunities to promote their 


political and material well-being and 
Goverrment should not hesitate to help 
them even by going a little out of the 
way. In regard to the foreign policy he 
believes that narrow national considera- 
tions or immediate benefits should not 
influence foreign policy. Instead, he 
would like to give a lead to Asian coun- 
tries on what is good for Asia as a whole. 
His primary objective is to avoid a war’ 
in Asia. If in pursuing this policy he has 
to displease Washington, that, in his 
Opinion, is inevitable. The confidence 
reposed in him by the Congress means 
that the present foreign policy will re- 


_main unchanged in the foreseeable future, 


* * 

Britain’s decision to conclude a pay- 
ments agreement with Japan and to admit 
Western Germany into the transferable 
sterling area has been well received in 
India, The hope is expressed that the new 
arrangement will foster the growth of 
India’s trade with these two countries. 
Both Germany and Japan are considered 
to be the potential sources of capital 
goods for this country. In fact, a Japanese 
mission will be arriving soon to explore 
the possibility of selling machinery to 
this country and giving technical advice. 

With the prospects of Japanese exports 
of cotton textiles and imports of raw 
cotton from India receded, a new pattern 
of trade between India and Japan is like. 
ly to emerge. It is probable that India 
will be expcrting to Japan iron ore and 
other minerals on a larger scale. The 
Japanese Export Bank has already pro- 
vided, according to reports current 
here, a credit of 500 million yen to a 
Japanece firm of steel manufacturers for 


Kuwait 


Kuwait is a small tlanaie of sand de- 
sert lying south of Iraq at the head of 
the Persian Gulf, It is an independent 
Arab sheikhdom, with a population of 
approximately 100,000, It is so barren 
that even its drinking water has to be 
imported. 

Kuwait Oil Company, Ltd. was formed 
as a British-American partnership with 
equal shares held by subsidiaries of 
Angilo-Iranian Oil Company and Gulf Oil 
Corporation, 

The first test well, a dry hole, was com- 
pleted in 1937 and the first successful well 
in 1938, Drilling continued until 1942 
when the whole operation was shut down 
and its wells plugged as a war measure. 
In 1945 a ten-mile pipeline was laid to a 
port cn the open Gulf. 

Production has rapidly increased and 
last year reached the high daily average 
of 345,000 barrels, making this small 
sheikhdom the third largest producing 
country in the Middle East and sixth 
largest in the world, 


Bakrein 


Bahrein is a small Arab  sheikhdom 
with an area of 210 square miles and a 
Mecslem population of 120,000, It consists 
of a group of islands twenty miles off the 
Saudi Arabian shore of the Persian Gulf. 

Pahrein, long famous for the pearls 
found on its coral banks, gained a new 


asset in 1932, when the Pahrein Petro- 
leum Company, Ltd., first wholly Ameri- 
ean oil venture in the Middle East, 
brought in a field whose production last 
year averaged 30,200 barrels a day, 

Though not large the discovery was 
nevertheless of major importance, for it 
led to the later discovery of the much 
larger fields on the near-by mainland of 
Saudi Arabia; and most of the crude oil 
processed at the Bahrein Petroleum Com. 
pany’s 160,000-barrel-a-day refinery now 
reaches the main island by submarine 
pipeline from Saudi Arabia. 


Qatar 


The sheikhdom of Qatar occupies a 
peninsula which juts out into the Persian 
Gulf just east of the Bahrein Islands, It 
consists of sandy and rocky desert. It 
has a population of perhaps 10,000, with 
some fishing, but no trade, few pearl 
divers, and fewer date palms, 

Oil was found there in 1940 by Petro. 
leum Development (Qatar), Ltd., an affi- 
liate of Iraq Petroleum Company, in 
which Standard Oil »Company (New 
Jersey) holds a minority interest through 
Near East Development Corporation, The 
wells were plugged as a war measure in 
1942, but operations were resumed in 1948, 
and a pipeline was laid to a loading dock 
for tankers. Export of oil was started at 
the beginning of 1950, and production last 
year averaged 34,100 barrels a day, 
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exploiting the iron ore resources in Por- 
tuguese India, It is, however, feared that 
the new payments agreement will accen- 
tuate the competition between India and 
Japan for acquiring raw materials from 
the sterling area. 

* * * 


The forthcoming conference in London 
to review the progress of the Colombo 
Plan is of an academic interest to this 
country. There has been very little pro- 
gress during the past 18 months especially 
in the field of attracting foreign capital. 
India does not expect to get financial 
help from the U.K, and the aid from 
Canada and Australia can only be on 
a very modest scale. While this is 
valuable, the main. source, namely, the 
the U.S., has disappointed India. 

Naturally, therefore, the Government 
of India have decided to approach the 
World Bank for a composite loan to 
finance some of the more urgent projects. 
These include an increase of about 2 
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million tons in the steel output at a 
capital cost of Rs,24 crores, the establish- 
ment of a new pig iron plant involving 
an outlay of about Rs.15 crores to provide 
an additional supply of 0.35 million tons 
of pig iron, the Hirakud Irrigation Pro- 
ject and the extension of shipping ser- 
vices, The production cost for Indian 
steel is approximately half of that in 
Europe. As for pig iron the present 
output is hardly enough to feed half the 
foundry and engineering factories, 
* * * 


The search for measures to attract 
foreign capital has tempted the Govern- 
ment of India to accede to the request 
of Indian residents for tax exemption on 
foreign profits. The only condition laid 
down is that half the profit so imported 
must be invested in Government securities. 
In the case of persons liable to be assessed 
in India as residents, but who do not 
fall in the category of residents in India 
their foreign accumulated profits remitted 


to India will not. be charged ‘to tax sub- 


ject to the same condition. There is no 
reliable estimate of Indian capital abroad 
awaiting repatriation but it is -hoped 
that the new concession will facilitate a 
substantial inflow. 

The growing demand for scrap iron the 
world over has provided India with a 
potential source for earning foreign 
exchange. During the past three months 
and a half two steel manufacturers have 
exported scrap to the tune of 18,000 tons 
and the price realised is around Rs.170 


per ton, The bulk of exports went to 


Philadelphia and Cuba. Now the United 
States expects to secure at least 250,000 
tons of scrap iron from India. There is 
also good enquiry from the U.K. The 
precise stocks in the country are unknown 
but the country is capable of meeting 


substantial calls on it if the price is 


attractive, 


With improved outlook for this year’s 
cotton crop Government’s task in adminis- 
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tering the cotton control should be easy, 
Private business has been reported at 
prices fairly below the official ceilings. 
The resumption of forward trading is, 
however, unlikely. Though Government 
have programmed for substantial imports 
of cotton from abroad, shipping shortage 
and freight costs have upset the import 
schedule. | 

The details about the pattern of cotton 
control for the current season will be 
worked out befoe the end of this month, 
Government’s plans have been thwarted 
by the judgment of the Madras High 
Court declaring the appointment of Go. 
vernment nominees as monopoly buyers 
in the interior. An appeal to the Supreme 
Court is likely to be filed. In any case 
this system will be brought into force in 
a revised form. There is, however, no 
immediate possibility for spinners to 
choose and pick cotton. Indications are 
available that quotas will be allocated 
on the basis of individual mill’s con- 
sumption in 1947-48 irrespective of quality. 
Nevertheless, improved cotton supplies 
should enable the industry to register 
higher production. 

India’s plan for raising the coal output 


and encouraging exports is ready. A coal 


board will be set up to devise a co-ordin- 


ated policy, The new legislation 
will aim at conserving coking coal 
while competitive prices will be 


quoted for export markets by varying 
the coal surcharge, India recently 
sold some coal to Ceylon at prices 
which excluded the coal surcharge. Pakis- 
tan has, however, arranged for importing 
a substantial quantity of coal from hard 


currency area. 


India’s total reserves of coal are placed 
at 6,500 million tons of which 5,000 
million tons can be considered of good 
quality, The reserves of coking coal, 


hewever, amount to only 2,000 million 


tons. To conserve the supplies, stowing, 
blending and washing will be regulated 


by law. 


The Government of India is proceeding 
with the arrangements for setting up an 
all-India arbitration tribunal to work, in 
the early stages, in collaboration with 
American arbitration association. Rules 
of procedure will be on the lines of those 
introduced for joint Canadian-American 


arbitration and their primary objective . 


will be to facilitate speedy and impartial 
dispcesal of complaints. India and the 
U.S. will appoint 12 arbitrators each and 
other countries will have the choice of 
nominating six arbitrators. Whether the 
proposed body should be a Government 
organisation or a non-official one is, how- 
ever, yet to be decided. 

India’s needs for timber will be soon 
married to the programme for developing 
the Andamans during the next five years. 
A Calcutta firm has entered into an agree- 
ment with the Government of India to 
exploit the 700 sq. miles forest area in 
the North Andamans during the next 25 
years, Some 75,000 tons of timber will 
be available every year from this project. 
The agreement stipulates the setting up 
of a plywood factory which will feed the 
Indian tea industry with tea chests. 

* * 


The sentiment in the commodities and 
stock markets has changed though the 
behaviour of individual markets varies. 


Hongkong 


Tourists and travelers are voicing 
surprise at the extent and the intensity 
of our night life, and the residents, hav- 
ing grown accustomed to the recent 
changes in the tempo and character of 
the life of the community as such, take 
it for granted that every year, or 
rather every season, brings with it fur- 
ther and welcome = advance. But ° the 
increase in the number of small and 
medium dancehalls as well as restaur- 
ants has also come as a perpen to the 
local] population. 

We enjoy basking in the sun of praise 
bestowed on us by fastidious and ex- 
perienced world-traveled foreigners—but 
a note of envy has often also been dis- 
covered. That we have been successful 


is sometimes explained in terms of our 


alleged unconscionable trading practices, 
our uninhibited money-making’ enter- 
prise; one likes to quote the difficulties 
from which China has suffered and the 
benefits which we derived from them, 
and, more recently, our Allied policy- 
defying commerce with communist 
China. There is of course always some 
truth, even in the most detracting state- 
ments but the truth of Hongkong’s post- 
war success is elsewhere to be found: 
while after 1946 conditions in the Far 
East slowly returned to ‘normal and 
there was severe disturbance of normal 
business activity in China, Hongkong 
was fortunate in having peace and order, 
a law-abiding and very industrious 
population, a wise, trade-promoting, 
paternal government, a stable sterling- 
linked currency, a minimum of trade 
and currency restrictions, and generally 
enjoying an atmosphere congenial to 
expansion of business. | 

The Chinese,: constituting the vast 
majority of the business community 
here, were quick to grasp the opportuni- 
ties offered and with characteristic skill 
and perseverance they set to work and 
achieved, by & large, prosperity in a 
short number. of’ years. Of the over- 
seas Chinese one can say that they al- 
ways prosper when political. conditions 
are secure; one has seen their advance 
in prewar colonial Far Eastern coun- 
tries and also in the postwar’ world 
where they were not interfered with by 
either restrictive legislation by newly 
emerging independent governments or 


by Night 


by internal disorders. 

So we have every reason to congratu- 
late each other on the material success — 
achieved in the last 5 years, and we are 
fully justified in enjoying the fruits of 
our labor, and making the best of it for 
future exploitation, such as the promo- 
tion of a tourist industry. Hongkong is 
now fully equipped to accommodate 
tourists and make their stay, in com- 
parison to any other place in the Far 
East (with the exception of world- 
renowned resorts in Japan), much more 
enjoyable. 

During the day a tourist will have a 
great variety of pleasures apart from 
sightseeing; there are dozens of first- 
rate beaches in scenic surroundings, 
many of which modernly equipped to 
make a tourist’s stay very comfortable, 
golf-links, pleasant hill walks (now com- 
ing into their own as the cooler season, 
to last until end of April, has com- 
menced), air-conditioned cinemas and 
restaurants, air-conditioned stores offer- 
ing all the goods of East and West, ete. 
But at night, unlike most oriental 
cities, Hongkong continues to live as 
exuberantly as during the day- The 
lights blaze forth—and what has hap- 
pened to this city during recent years 
in regard to turning night into day by 
means of neon, fluorescent tube and 


other electric lights beggars description. 


Many travelers have, seeing the island 
from Kowloon, exclaimed that the sight 
is like San Francisco. And indeed the 
sea of electric lights shining over the 
harbor is most impressive and _ for 
visitors remains a memorable experi- 
ence. There seems to be no limit to the 
expansion of neon signs all over town. 
Since the beginning of the _ current 
fiscal year (April) the neon and other 
lights are subject to a tax but this has 
not discouraged the putting up of ever 
more and more spectacular electric dis- 
plays. One has become quite used here 
to the multicolored appearance of streets 
at night but time & again a new huge 
sign board arouses the curiosity of the 
otherwise rather blase Hongkongite. 
The leading ballrooms here are the 
Lido (on the southern side of the island), 
the Ritz (with swimming pool), Sky- 
terrace (largest floor), Gripps, Para- 
mount, Emporium, Ambassador, Penin- 


Gold is rather quiet because of the heavy 


arrivals of smuggled gold in Bombay and 
outside. Seeds are rather quiet following 
estimates of a better crop and the glut 
in the U.S. Government have notified 
that the unfulfilled contracts against sales 
of linseed oil prior to March 28, 1951 can 
now be completed. In view of the fall 
in linseed prices overseas buyers are not, 
however, likely to condone the default 
and allow Indian shippers to honour the 
contracts at this late day, 

Shippers to whom licences have been 


distributed for exporting jute goods to 
Hongkong have been notified that they 
must produce at the time of shipment 
a certificate from the authorities in Hong- 
kong that the goods intended to be ship- 
ped are for internal consumption in Hong. 
kong. They will also have to execute a 
bond about producing evidence of the 
goods having reached the port and clear- 
ed for internal consumption. This is a 
sequel to the reports that the ultimate 
destination is South Africa with which 
we have no trade relations, 
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sula, Imperial, Laichikok (with swim- 
ming pool); there are many smaller 
ballrooms and restaurants with dancing 
(like Cock & Pullet) which are fre- 
quented by the business community, 
and then there are the innumerable 
smaller ballrooms ~ which have mush- 
roomed during the last 2 years. Out- 
of-town dancing is also arranged, e-g. 
Castle Peak on Sundays. There are 
the dancings catering more for Euro- 
peans and there are the almost exclu- 


sively Chinese dancings (where Chinese 


adaptations of ballroom music can be 
heard). 


The British forces, besides having 
their numerous clubs for officers, NCOs 


and ORs (being also open to the general 


public upon invitation of members of 
the Forces), have a variety of amuse- 
ment places to go to where dancing can 
be indulged in; the taxi-dancer or 
(euphemistically called) hostess is al- 
ways around. The large number of 
‘hostesses’, also called girl-guides when 
attending to services outside the ball- 
rooms such as assisting in shopping, ex- 
plaining sights of Hongkong and other- 
wise accompanying travelers around 
town, has often been commented upon 
by our visitors; so have their charm 
and elegance. The Forces of whom 
there are some 40,000 in the colony have 
every reason to be satisfied with Hong- 
kong; many new fine though makeshift 
buildings have been erected and hoth 
the War Office anc the local business 
community have been looking after them 
_—the business people of course with an 
eye to making good money out of the 
army and navymen. Due to the in- 
crease in the garrison, consequent upon 
the emergency, the number of bars, tea- 
rooms, beer halls, snackrooms in Kow- 
‘loon has multiplied. Besides European 


Swimming pools: the ‘Lido 


troops there are Gurkhas (from Nepal) 
and Malays in the colony. 

It has been observed that so-called 
dancing schools and academies have 
sprung up in a bewildering number. 
‘Many are genuine schools but others are 
proper dancehalls which, for luxury tax- 
evasion, pretend to be only a dancing 
‘academy’. Some of these establish- 
ments are beautifully appointed and 
have engaged excellent bands. They are 
doing a roaring business as their prices 
are low compared to the  ballroorfs. 
Government has been lenient and over- 
looked this matter, realising that the 
clientele of these latest addition to our 


night life is composed of the middle and 
lower strata of society and that the low - 


prices charged in such camouflaged 
dance schools, where hostesses also are 
ready to entertain or rather ‘teach’ the 
guests, actually tend to increase business 
activity. Over 20 legitimate ballrooms 


exist in Hongkong today but the number 


of what might be called _ illegitimate 
dancings is probably twice as large. The 
popularity of dancing among the Chin- 
ese is still on the increase; the number 
of proper dancing schools proves that. 
What good bands once played in 
Shanghai, which was flattered to be 
called the Paris of the Orient, have 
either returned to Manila or have come 
to Hongkong. All larger ballrooms here 
are air-conditioned and try to surpass 
each other in interior decorations and in 
the music supplied by Filipino bands. 
New talent from Manila is imported and 
floor shows from Europe are regular 
features of ballrooms and_ cabarets. 
Three ballrooms are connected with 
which is 
located on Hongkong’s most popular 
beach; the Ritz where a swimming pool 
is attached frequently also used by local 
sports clubs; and the dancehall in the 


tractions. 


Laichikok amusement: park which is 
equipped with 2 pools. 

A short while ago Hongkong had no. 
amusement park. Then Charlie Gray,, 
one of Hongkong’s most ebullient and 
enterprising promoters of amusement, 
organised the Luna Park (with theatre, 
cinema and the usual well-known attrac- 
tions found in international amusement 
parks) and also built the largest ball- 
room in Hongkong. A Shanghai syndi- 
cate then opened a larger amusement 
park, in Laichikok, and ssince' they 
started (in 1950) most of the original 
investment (over $14% million) is said 
to have been earned. More ambitious. 
plans are now hatched. The Chinese do 
like to gather in amusement centers but 
they like changes and always new at-. 
The way Singapore’s 3 
amusement parks have been run _has. 
been studied by local promoters and, 
taking their cue from that city’s Great, 
New and Happy Worlds, they want to 
improve the two local varieties or open 
up an entirely new park. There have 
been here last year 2 or 3 smaller 
amusement parks but as they were not 
suitably located their owners decided to 
close them down. No doubt, there is 
plenty of spending power which pro- 
moters are determined to ‘mop up.’ 


The cinema remains one of the great- 
est attractions—here and abroad. That 
ten new houses are now being built has 
been said before but that there are plans 
for further cinema constructions has 
come to us as a surprise, and it may be 
questioned whether there is not over- 
building at the present time. Chinese 
opera and stage performances _ are, 
thanks to the influx of so much talent 
from the north, of a very high standard. 
Amateur and Forces stage clubs are 
active and many plays are being per- 
formed every season. Concert and 
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opera, by amateur artistes, are only. 


irregularly played. . 

The stepping out habit of the aver- 
age Hongkongite has after the war 
grown more popular but the Cantonese 
- have always ibeen fond of eating in their 
magnificent restaurants which often 
rise 5 and 6 storeys high, resplendent 
with modern and old-world decorations. 
At night these large restaurants are the 
meeting places of both the humble folk 
and of the socialites—depending on the 
floor and on the special rooms where 
one eats and celebrates. These super- 
restaurants have to compete with the 
many hundreds of medium places which 
have been established here in recent 
years and whose owners have copied 
- more western than traditional Chinese 
patterns. Suppers, or rather what the 
local people call that meal which actually 
extends into the early hours of the morn- 
ing, are indulged in by the common peo- 


ple to the amazement of our visitors. 


They have often remarked on the vigor- 
ous eating habits of the local people. 
Many restaurants seem never to close; 


especially so in the central district, west, 
and in Yaumati, Picturesque and unusual 


restaurants are attracting both local 
residents and tourists. The various fish- 
ing villages on the island and mainland 
are connoisseurs’ secrets but the float- 
ing restaurants or ‘flower boats’ of 
Aberdeen have achieved rengwn in the 
Far East for the excellence of sea food 
offered. The village of Stanley has also 
entered the restaurant business field. 
Then, of course, there are the restaur- 
ants for the elegant world and for the 
_gsnobs—where a necktie is de rigeur; and 
prices are very high. 


The fashion industry supports Hong- 


kong’s night life. In many districts of 
the city, on both sides of the harbor, 
shops keep open until almost midnight 
and one can buy anything in the newly 
established department stores. or in 
specialised shops along the main 


thoroughfares or the side streets. Shop — 


windows glitter with all the articles a 
fastidious public can desire. The gen- 
eral appearance of the people is incom- 
parably better than in any other city in 
the Far East, they are on the whole 
very well fed and ‘healthy, and men and 
women are usually dressed in almost 
new garments. The western style of 
dressing has largely been adopted by 
young and old. The statistics of liquor, 
wine and beer consumption are illustra- 
tive of the high standard of living of 
this colony. | 


Further expansion of the amusement 
industry proceeds apace. There are 
many ambitious and modest plans for 
building of new facilities which should 
further attract foreign visitors and -make 
.their stay more interesting. .Though we 


have no ruins or other historic relics to. 
offer—our history barely exceeds. 100. 
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“Strato” Clipper’s Visit of Hongkong 


The most luxurious type airplane fly- 


‘ing the Pacific on regular schedules will 


visit Hongkong for the first time on 
October 1, when Captain Richard R. 
Campbell, chief pilot for the Pacific- 
Alaska Division of Pan American World 
Airways, lands a double-decked “Strato” 
Clipper at Kaitak Airport. The plane, 
which may prove to be a forerunner of 


regular “Strato” Clipper service between 


Hong Kong and the United States, is 


- being used to determine the possibility 


of operating the giant Clipper in and 
out of Kaitak Airport. 

During its visit to the Crown Colony 
it will be on display to members of the 
travel and transportation industry Octo- 
ber 1 between the hours of 10 a.m. and 


years——-we are proud here to be the 
Far East’s most modern city and we are 
striving to keep abreast of the times. 
The spirit of the whole community is 


progressive, life is somewhat hectic but 


at all times interesting. Tourists have 
not always expected to find in Hongkong 
so much of the West and still enough of 
the East, and they have been usually 
very much satisfied with their call on 
Hongkong where they found modern 
comforts blended with what appeared to 
them quaint and ‘primitive’ living habits 
of a by-gone age and civilisation. | 


2 p.m. according to J. G. O’Donnell. 
district traffic/sales manager for PAA 
here. 3 

Chief features of the “Strato” Clipper 
that will be of interest to travelers are 
the cabin “altitude conditioning” system, 
which enables it to cruise in perfect 
comfort at 15,000 to 25,000 feet and the 
air conditioning system which keeps the 
air fresh and at a moderate tempera- 
ture. The twin-decked Clipper can 
carry 75 passengers in all, with the Pan 
American type of large, deluxe seats- 
The main deck cabin: accommodates 61 
passengers, and the lounge on the lower 
deck reached by a spiral staircase, holds . 
14 more. 3 


In operation no seats are sold in the 
lounge. It is left available for use of 
passengers during flight. This, together 
with the roomy aisles and the excep- 
tional stability of the plane in flight, 
O’Donnell pointed out, makes it the first 
transport plane on which the passengers 
can move about freely while in flight. 

Every safety device known to modern 
aviation is incorporated. The Clipper’s 
hundred or more electronic motors gen- 
erate enough electricity to supply the 
needs of an American community of 144 
homes. | 


The four 3500 h-p. Pratt & Whitney 
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Trends in Hongkong’s Shipping Activity 


A widespread topic of conversation in 
- Hongkong just now is the present position 
of the shipping activity in the Colony 
and its prospects for the future, Most 
people are optimistic despite the drop in 


‘the traffic of ocean-going vessels since 


November and a few can be classed as 
rank pessimists. The remarkably central 
position of Hongkong with respect to the 
various nations of the East, together with 
its excellent harbor and anchorage facili- 
ties, would seem to ensure its continued 
importance as a great entrepot of trade. 
The absence of a hinterland of much 
commercial value likewise makes it im- 
verative that its trade should be mainly 
concerned with the eachange of goods 
between the surrounding peoples and 
between these and countries further 
afield, Little wonder, then, if one is con- 
vinced that, given the continuance of an 
enlightened British administration, Hong- 
kong is likely to remain one of the great 
shipping ports of the world, Unfortunate- 
ly, no port placed as is Hongkong can be 
wholly exempt from the effects of those 
political strains and tensions which are 
such a dominating feature in the present 
period of the history of the world. No-one 
can therefore be surprised at finding that 
the unsettled conditions in the Far East 
have had their effect upon the Colony, 
its trade and its shipping industry. 
Taking a general survey of the shipping 
situation in all its aspects, one may fairly 
safely suppose that the industry was at 
its peak some nine months ago, The ship- 
ping industry of Hongkong naturally falls 
into two main categories which one may 
designate the local and the oversea, The 
first category includes vessels and cargoes 
going to Macao, river traffic to Canton, 
Kongmoon, Toishan, etc., the China Coast 
trade with ships going north to Swatow, 
Amoy, Shanghai, Tientsin, Chinwangtao, 
Dairen and other ports, vessels plying to 
such Southern ports as Pakhoi, Tsamkong 
and places in Hainan, the Formosan 
trade, and ships going as far afield as 
_ Japan ports and Calcutta. The second 
category, which may be called the oversea 
shipping industry, falls into three clearly 
defined sub-divisions — ships travelling 
via Suez, via the Pacific, and to South 
Africa and thence (in some cases) to 
South America via the Cape of Good 
Hope, The shipping industry in both these 
categories has been affected by recent 
political developments, 
‘The Director of Marine’s Report for 
the year April 1949 to March 1950 was 


engines give the Clipper more power 
than a railroad locomotive. They pull 
the plane through the air at cruising 
speeds of from 300 to 340 miles an hour. 

Electric ovens in the stainless steel 
galley enable cabin attendants to: turn 
out meals at the rate of a meal a minute. 
Each seat has its own push-button con- 
trol set-up on the arm of the chair. 
One ibutton turns on and off individval 
reading lights, another summons ‘the 
stewardess. There are individual ash 
trays and buttons for lowering and rais- 
ing the back of the seats. 


able to say: “The shipping figures for 


the past year again show an unmistakable 


improvement and they are indeed im- 


‘pressive when compared with those for 


the years following the close of the late 
war, Progress in this direction has been 
overshadowed to some extent by an ac- 
cumulation of about 90 laid-up foreign 
ships in our waters, and we cannot 
foresee these vessels resuming operation 
until the present instability in the Far 
East is at an end.” It is regrettable that 
the statement enshrined in the first 
paragraph quoted cannot be repeated this 
year although it is good news to learn 
that today there are only 31 ships of all 
nationalities laid up, For the full story 
of developments one must await the pre- 
seni year’s Report of the Director of 
Marine which is now with the printers 
and the publication of which may be 
expected about the end of the present 
month of September, Nevertheless, the 
monthly figures published) and other 
indications show the trend of events, In- 
creasing difficulties in connection with 
the Northern run have affected trade 
with the China Coast ports. Only recent- 
ly the Panamanian authorities forbade 
vessels flying the Panamanian flag to sail 
to the Northern ports and as a con- 
sequence some vessels have been render- 
ed idle. Last month only 12 ships flying 
the Panamanian flag arrived in th 
Colony and 14 departed as compared with 
29 arrivals and 32 departures in August 
of last year. On the other hand at least 
one ship has been seen here in recent 
weeks to fly the Liberian flag although 
it is not quite clear of what significance 
this may prove. The Indonesian flag has 
also been seen in these waters and it 
is reported that Indonesian ships are now 
engaged in the Japan trade, mostly run- 
ning direct from Djakarta and Sourabaya 
to Kobe and Yokohama, Vessels flying 
the British flag continue to run to Tien- 
tsin and occasionally to Swatow and 
Shanghai where iittle shipping is seen 
nowadays. Doubt as to their reception in 
ports under Communist control, how- 
ever, makes the northern run hardly at- 
tractive to ships’ personnel despite extra 
pay. Even double wages hardly makes up 
for the. restriction placed on ships’ officers 
and the frequent interferences of one 
sort and another to which they are sub. 
jected, The average of business with 


River steamers has gone up slightly of 


late. and the junk traffic very consider- 
ably so, But the drop in the amount of 
cargo loaded for export in ocean-going 
steamers shows the effect of the partial 
stoppage of trade with China, the results 
of the Korean war, etc. ae 
Hongkong’s trade figures for the month 
of July, with imports at $361.7 million 
and exports at $273.2 million, showed a 
large decrease in terms of value, both in 
imports and exports, compared with those 
for June, Imports fell by 10.6 per cent 
and exports by 26.9 per cent, the total 
volume of trade at $634.9 million having 


_ decreased. by 18.4 per cent, It is the “cargo 


that matters” and such figures must find 
their reflection in the shipping industry. 


_ Taking the August shipping figures for 


ocean steamers, one finds that the amount 


of cargo arriving during the month total-_ 


led 209,233 tons while the outgoing figure 
was only 112,407 tons, The corresponding 
figures for August, 1950, were 252,428 tons 
and 208,477 tons respectively, The large 
drop in export cargoes speaks eloquently 
enough. During last month, however, 
River steamers carried away 11,369 tons 
of cargo as compared with 8,480 tons in 
the previous August. By far the greater 
part of this cargo (9,740 tons) was carried 
away in British bottoms, 

- Shipping circles in the Colony continue 
to discuss the problem of the shortage of 
Merchant Navy officers in Hongkong. 
This problem was discussed in last year’s 
Report of the Director of Marine and re- 
mains acute, particularly in the case of 
certificated engineers. It is still necessary 


to get over the difficulty by issuing a 
number of permits to uncertificated offi- 


cers, both deck and engine-room. This 
difficulty of finding ships’ officers is found 
in many parts of the world and is cer- 
tainly not peculiar to Hongkong, 


Signing of the Japanese peace treaty 
in San Francisco this month has naturally 
led to talk about the likely effects of 
Japanese competition on the -trade and 
shipping industry of Hongkong as well 
as of ports in other parts of the world, 
All prognostications are, and must remain 
for the time being, highly speculative, 
for it is by no means certain what course 
economic events will take in the Far 
East, There are forthcoming commercial 
and maritime pacts to be considered. 
That Japan, as a rehabilitated (or perhaps 
one should say rehabilitating) sovereign 
State, seek an extensive economic 
expansion is a foregone conclusion; the 
internal pressure to ensure that she does 
so will be great and it will constantly 
become greater, The demand for raw 
materials from Scuth-East Asia and the 
effort to enlarge Japan’s markets in that 
and other regions will go hand-in-hand 
with efforts to recreate the Japanese 
shipping industry which was once such a 
formidable competitive factor in the 
general economy, An Associated Press 
despatch from Washington states that 
long before the peace’ pact was signed 
at San Francisco both the U.S. and Japan 
were writing a new fisheries agreement 
and also an overall commercial treaty of 
“friendship, commerce and navigation,” 


A third, a maritime agreement is expected | 


later, “The maritime pact,” says the As- 
sociated Press, “will be more complex 
than the other agreements. It is possible it 
may be expanded to a global basis to take 
in all of the important maritime countries 
of the world, Being far wider in scope it 
will be slower in coming, especially if 
all maritime countries are -willing to 
undertake an agreement affecting them 
all on all the ocean trade routes,” Such 
an agreement would settle a good many 
problems that now loom on the horizon, 
no doubt, but could not be easily con- 
cluded, At the present time, Japan is 
continuing to build new ships, unfavour- 
able purchasing and chartering conditions 
being a factor in her maritime policy. 
Quite recently, the Economic Stabilisation 
Board announced that Japan would need 


300,000 tons more ocean-going vessels to 


import goods from areas other than Com- 


‘munist China, 
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-. French Engineering Industries for the 
Equipment of Manufacturing Plants 


The French engineering industries 
embody approximately 10,000 concerns 
which employ 400,000 persons. Their 
yearly turnover is around 400 milliards 
of francs. They.are divided into more 
than 200 various branches, the sizes of 
which are unequal as regards the num- 
ber of concerns or the turnover, but 
most of them play an essential part in 
the French economy. The engineering 
industries have spread out, either in the 
vicinity of ironworks from which they 
are supplied with raw materials (North, 
East and Centre of the Country), or 
the neighbourhood of large using centres 
(Paris and Lyons areas). 

It is not possible within the frame- 
work of this survey to depict, even 
roughly, all the branches the engineering 
industries. We will therefore limit this 


_report to a few of them, directed more 


specially toward the manufacture of 
industrial 
plants. 
(1) Construction of Machine-Tools 
The machine-tool industry holds the 
foremost place among equipment indus- 
tries and actually governs all the other 
branches of mechanical engineering in- 
dustries. This industry group about 150 
builders which geographically are spread 
as follows: Paris area 44%, East 18%, 
Midland and other areas 26%. As a 
rule, the plants are of average size (from 
50 to 1,000 workers). A similar scat- 
tering of plants can be observed in the 
United States and in Great Britain. 
The total manpower’ exceeds 20,000 
workers. Moreover, these are skilled 
workers as the industry particularly 
requires specialists and employs only 
very few labourers. The yearly turn- 
over stands around 25 milliards of 
francs. 
The products of the machine-tool in- 
dustry may be, classified as follows: the 
machines that wear off metal, such as 
lathes, boring machines, milling ma- 
chines, planing. machines, drilling ma- 
chines, truing machines, mortising ma- 
chines, sharpening machines, etc. . . thé 
machines that deform metal (power 
and hydraulic presses, shearing ma- 
chines, etc. . . ) and wood machines: 
The machines that wear off metal 
divide themselves into two large cate- 
gories: the universal machines which 
can carry out a wide range of opera- 
tions, and the special machines designed 
and constructed for shaping a particular 
type of part. | | 
Without overlooking the production 
of special machines as is evidenced by 
the construction of transferring ma- 
chines, the French industry more gen- 


erally applies itself to the manufacture, 


on a medium mass-production basis, of 


universal machines which, owing to 
their wider range of applications and 
a easy operation find easier mar- 
ets. 

As a result of the efforts made, in 
the technical field, by French builders 
during the last few years, it has been 
possible to improve the machines to a 
large extent, as regards the design as 
well as construction (accuracy, rigidness, 
sturdiness, efficiency, easier operation, 
safer working, etc.). Among. the 
improvements, let us mention the 
evergrowing use of fast cutting tools 
which have made it possible to con- 
siderably increase the production 
of the plants using them, the _indi- 
vidual electric driving ensuring a 
greater flexibility, the improved speed- 
gears (acceleration, braking, reversing) 
that make it possible to carry out a 
varied range of operations,. the perfect- 
ing of self-starting, operating, controll- 
ing, lubricating and spraying devices, as 
also the development of extremely ar-~ 
curate measuring instruments. which 
make it easier to steadily watch the 
proper operation of the machine and 
the perfect execution of the work. The 


automatic electric fittings (with, contact- — 


breakers or of the electronic type) 
moreover have greatly contributed to 
the improvements made in this industry, 
allowing a generalization of automatism. 
French machine-tool. builders have re- 
cently booked substantial orders from 
Great Britain and the United States. 
They also export their products to 
Argentina, Brazil, India and Pakistan. 
(2) Mechanical, Electric and 

Compressed-Air Equipment 

Equipment industries somehow com- 
plement the machine-too]l industry. As 
a matter of fact, they turn out all the 
tools by which it is possible to use these 
machines in plants and in workshops. 
These industries which embody about 
400 concerns employing a total of 12,000 
employes, may be schematically divided 
into three large classes: power equip- 
ment, portable electric equipment and 
compressed-air equipment. 

The power equipment essentially com- 
prizes those tools used in fitting out 
machine-tools. 

Uniting their already long experience 
to the more recent contributions of tech- 
nique, specialized manufacturers have 
particularly applied themselves to the 
perfecting of new methods for the heat- 
treatment of steels in order to improve 
the quality of the tools and achieve 
higher speeds. When supply conditions 
became normal, they made a wider use 
of special steels which enabled them to 
solve certain problems set by users, 
while they considerably increased the 


wearing and. breaking strength and also 
the life of the tools. The latter there- 
fore now meet the users’ requirements: 
speed, accuracy and strength. 

Portable electric equipment: — The 
more widely spread piece of equipment 
in this class, is the drilling machine: 
it has been possible to improve the 
manufacture of this machine to a large 
extent, in a parallel direction with the 
improvements made in the construction 
of electric motors involving a wide 
range, from the light type as used by 
craftsmen to those machines designed 
for mass-production. 

Among the other machines listed in 
this category, let us mention those which 
are also used in plants for mass 
production manufacture, where a regular 
operation and reliable results are de- 
sired: screwing machines, bolting ma- 
chines, electric hammers; machinery 
more specially designed for motor- 
vehicle builders and repairers, truing 
machines for valves and_ valve-seats, 
grinding machines for truing cylinders, 
polishing machines for bodies, etc. . . 
as also a number of other machines, as 
circular-saws, planing machines, mor- 
tising machines, chopping machines, ete. 
which also are regular machine-tools. 
In this field too, French production has 
won sole markets for its exports. 

French production of compressed-air 
tools already assumed a long time ago a 
choice place in foreign markets: before 
the war, 35% of its production was ex- 
ported and French equipment can _ be 
seen in every part of the world, being 
used in exploring coal-fields, lodes or 
phosphate veins, and also in numerous 
engineering works. After they had 
supplied the wants of the national coal- 
mines by priority, after the Liberation, 
as also the wants of the hydro-electric 
plants, manufacturers resumed _ the 
prospecting of foreign markets and they 
achieved satisfactory results as is shown 
by the steady progress of exports. 


(3) Construction of Equipment for 
Handling Public Works, Mines 
and fronworks 
The construction of equipment for 

lifting and handling materials in mines 

and public works involves a rather ex- 
tended variety of manufactures, rang- 
ing from very heavy pieces of equip- 
ment, like the 460-ton travelling crane 
to the small handling waggon, or from 
the powerful “bulldozer” to the con- 
crete mixer. These varied branches 

which employ approximately 22,000 

workers showed, in 1950, a turnover of 

around 82 milliards francs. 

Exports of this industry to foreign 
countries reached 2,250 millions of 
francs, in 1950 (for a tonnage of about 
8,600 tons). They were forwarded to 
numerous countries, namely to Western 
Europe, the Scandinavian countries, 
South America, the Middle East, on the 
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THAILAND'S ECONOMY IN 1950 


‘Fhe essential bases of Thailand's 
trade remained strong throughout 1950 
and were reinforced by numerous favor- 
able developments toward the end of 
the year. With rice exports totaling 
nearly 1,500,000 metric tons, rubber 
120,000 metric tons, and tin-ore con- 
centrates (of 72 percent of contained 
metal) 14,500 metric tons, Thailand, 
despite large importations, showed a 
favorable trade balance. 

Upon rice depends over 80 percent of 
the Thai economy, and from rice comes 
more than 50 percent of the total Thai 
earnings in foreign exchange. World 
events which first depressed and then, 
after June 1950, stimulated Thai exports 
did not seriously affect the market for 
Thai rice during 1950, while devastation 
in Korea and guerilla warfare in the 
Tonkin Delta of Indochina reduced other 
supply areas and added to the potential 
demand for Thai rice in 1950-51. Thai- 
jand remains the leading world exporter 
of rice, in addition to having equaled, in 
1950, for the first time since World War 
Il, its prewar volume of rice exports. 

Principal consumers of rice were Mal- 
aya, Japan, Hong Kong, Indonesia, and 
India, these countries having purchased 
1,046,237 metric tons, or approximately 
70 percent of all shipments made during 
the year. 
1,300,000 metric tons for export, and 
commercial sources estimate that 1951 
exports may exceed 1,500,000 tons. Har- 
vesting conditions for the 1950-51 crop 
have been exceedingly good. All rice 
exports are subject to strict Government 
contro!. 

The first 6 months of 1950 saw Thai 
tin and rubber exports declining, rubber 
prices in New York down to 14 cents a 
pound and tin exporters debatinz 


cable 


The proposed 1951 target is 


the 


possibility of action for the’. 


protection of their markets in the face 
of lessening demand. and weaker price 
structure. With the outbreak of Korean 
hostilities, this situation was reversed. 
International meetings debated the allo- 
cation of quotas to markets which were 
demanding more tin, and rubber than 
could ‘be supplied. Within 3 months, 
Thai rubber production reached its maxi- 
mum. Export grading so improved 
that claims against Thai rubber ex- 
porters, which had amounted, at mid- 
year, to about 35 percent of all outstand- 
ing New York claims against all rubber 


suppliers, were reduced by the end of 


the year to approximately 8 percent of 
the total of new orders. 

The Thai rubber industry is. largely 
in the hands of small producers. Tap- 


- ping licenses are issued to about- 23,000 


individual producers of rubber in the 
southern region. Although widespread 
ownership is, ideal in many respects, it 
is this aspect of. the industry which 


makes it difficult to secure an export 


product of uniform appearance and 
quality. 

Tin output for 1950, with all practi- 
equipment. employed, - equaled 
about two-thirds only of the prewar 
Thai production. Some mines have not 
been rehabilitated, and others have not 
been completely re-equipped. 

The United States took the enbeat 
part of Thai rubber production and a 
substantial, yet not a major part, of 
Thai tin concentrates. The total value 


of Thai products entering the United 


States during 1950 has been declared by 
United States. Customs statistics at more 
than $75,000,000. Rubber licensed for 
export during the same period by the 
Thai National Bank was evaluated at 


other hand, its sales in the French Union 
amounted to 5 milliards (23,800 tons). 

The French technique is well ahead 
of foreign competition in the case of 
certain classes of equipment (concrete 
vibrating machines, for instance). 

As to the public works and civil en- 
gineering equipment proper, the French 
industry builds and exports the follow- 
ing: large caterpillar tractors, _ bull- 
dozers, scrapers, etc. It has always en- 


deavoured to build enough equipment to 
which 


meet European requirements 
often differ from those of the United 


States and this policy has promoted 


sales of this equipment 
countries. Thus. 


in European 
in the case of road 


equipment, although the Americans have 


been obliged to build huge pieces of 
equipment for the rapid construction of 


long roads, such as the Alaska highway. 


French 
builders have to devote themselves to. 


or the Pan-American highway, 


the of that make it 
possible, either to construct road sec- 
tions of a limited length, or to carry out 
repair works under the best conditions. 
They have developed for that purpose a 
remarkable machine, called “A point et a 
temps” (At the right place and at the 


right time) which makes it possible to 


carry out repair works, from place to 
place, over the road network. We might, 
of course, mention many other instances 


of French designed equipment (small 


pieces of machinery, _ self-propelling 
steam-rollers mounted on tyres, drag- 
lines, boring equipment for finding 
water, etc.) which are at a premium on 
the European market, the more so that: 
guilders have also applied themselves 
to the task of finding out economic 


solutions for users (saving of power and 
a higher efficiency) which are specially 


appreciated in those countries pour both 
in power and in credits. 


$2, 726,946, Tin-ore: concentrates, of 72: 
“percent ‘metal content, shipped to the: 
-- United’ States... for the -Reconstruction 
“Finance Corporation during 1950 were 


worth $5,716,575. . The United States 
was thus an important market for Thai 
exports during 1950, and Thai products. 
were vital for. American defense. 


Financial and Industrial Developments 


Throughout the year, the Bank of 
Thailand struggled against inflation as. 
foreign trade grew more remunerative, 
foreign prices tended to raise those in 
the domestic market, and foreign aid 
threatened to expand the circulation of 
the Thai currency. The maintenance of 
official price and exchange controls 
“sterilized” the returns from rice ship- 
ments, acting as a tax which kept a 
large part of the rice revenue from 
going into circulation. Thai farmers, 
by their characteristic withholding of 
earnings, and buying of jewelry and 
gold, aided the Government’s efforts to 
reduce the amount of currency at large. 

The operations of the weekly Govern- 
ment lottery retired further millions in 
bank notes. Except in the south, money 


became excessively tight, and some rice 


millers refused to move their stocks un- 
less payments could be made more 


swiftly. Thus, the Government policy of 


deflation succeeded almost too well. By 
October, 226,000,000 baht was put back 
into circulation, but money was still 
scarce and the baht was in demand. The 
dollar, which on the open market had 
stood at about 22 baht toward the close 
of 1949, declined to 21 and eventually to. 

a fraction over 20 baht to the dollar, as 
Thai exchange strengthened. Although 
the index to the cost of living rose 


slightly, domestic prices were never out. 
of hand. 

? Outside efforts during 1950 ‘+ assist 
Thai economy, although threatening the 
inflationary trend which all economic 
expansion implies, have been. welcomed. 


».Thailand was the first Southeast Asian 


country to be granted a loan by the 
International Bank for Rehabilitation 
and Development. A sum of $18,000,000 
was lent at 3 percent plus a 1-percent 


-¢pmmission, over a 20-year period for 


the construction of a dam at Chainat 
which would bring irrigation to an area 
of more than 2,250,000 acres in the 
Great Central Plain and increase the 
annual rice output by 470,000 metric 
tons, as well as make possible the culti- 
vation for export of 75,000 metric tons 
of soybeans annually. Eventually the 
Chainat Barrage would also be equipped 
with hydroelectric power plants for. 
supplying further the Bangkok area. 
Another loan of $4,400,000 from the 
Bank for 15 years. at 234-percent in- 
terest plus 1-percent commission, went. 
to the improvement of Bangkok’s new 
harbour and to the dredging of the bar. 


| 
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at the entrance to the Chao Phrya: River 
which had most hindered shipping. 
Finally, a $3,000,000 loan on the same 


terms went to the rehabilitation of 


railways and of the Makkasan Railway 
shops. The International Bank was 
seconded by the United States in its aid 
program directed locally through STEM 
(Special Technical and Economic Mis- 
sion) to improve Thai railways, river 
navigation, highways, irrigation, min- 
ing, and health. 


Thai exports during 
3,576,000,000 baht, against imports of 
2,881,000,000 baht. (At the official rate 
of exchange 12.50 baht equal $1; the 
open market rate is’ about 20 baht to 
$1.) Only a small portion of the import 
trade is transacted at the official rate, 
however, and likewise, not all the export 
trade is moved at the official rate. 
Nevertheless, with the trade balance 
favorable by nearly 700,000,000 baht 
and foreign earnings high, with the 
tendency toward inflation at least. tem- 


porarily arrested, and with ambitious 


programs based on international aid 
already launched, the Thai national re- 
venue again proved sufficient to meet 
not only the regular budgetary expendi- 
tures, but also nearly to cover the state’s 
capital investments. Government agen- 
cies, more or less, were kept in a short 
cash position, owing in part to efforts 
to keep down the volume of circulation. 
Thus, for the third year, large supple- 
mentary outlay was met without re- 
course to bond issues, although the 
growth of the outstanding volume of 


Treasury notes may impose some such 


measure of refinancing eventually. 
Domestic sources of capital remained 


insufficient to launch any large program 


of industrialization because the majority 
of the Thai farmers, who make up the 
bulk of the population, have not yet 
learned. to entrust their savings to banks, 
insurance companies, .or other corporate 
financing groups. Nonetheless, minor 
industrial advances continued to be 
made through the activity of the Cen- 
tral Government, which built and in- 
stalled a gunny-bag plant capable of 
supplying 2,000,000 ‘zunny bags required 
annually for moving the rice crop. 


Private escape capital from China 
was also locating in Thailand during 
1950, and among other investments 
equipped the Bangkok Cotton Mills in 
an attempt to utilize locally grown 


cotton and American staple to produce 


low-count yarn and standard gray 
shirting. The established factories mak- 
ing cement, matches, and tobacco in- 
creased production. The pilot iron and 
steel plant at Lopburi shifted from ex- 
perimental to commercial production 
and maintained» a: daily. output of 20 
metric tons of iron, 20 metric. tons of 
carbon steel, and a proportionate quan- 


1950 totaled 
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tity of five-eights-inch rods to be used 
in reinforced concrete building construc- 
tion. 

The Industrial Sub-Committee of the 
Thai National Economic Council drafted 
a tentative plan for the industrialization 
of Thailand and submitted it to the 
Cabinet Council for approval. It was 
drawn with the view of developing in- 
dustries in three different stages. First 
according to the plan, an attempt will 
be made to rehabilitate existing indus- 
tries, in order to increase production’ 
above prewar level. Industries in this 
first stage which would have priority are 
the following: Tin and antimony min- 
ing, rubber, timber, cement, steel and 
iron, glass, sugar, paper, ceramic, and 
homespun textiles. In the second stage, 


to encourage new enterprises either by 


Government subsidy, or by having them 
jointly financed by the public and Gov- 
ernment, or by having them entirely 
financed by the Government, the follow- 
ing industries are to be developed: 
Lignite and wolfram mining; extraction’ 
of crude oil; gunny-bag factories, and 
cotton weaving. At this stage, produc- 
tion of sulfuric acid, sodium-sulfate 
alum, and fertilizers is also planned. 
In the third stage of the plan, an attempt 
will be made to set up plans for the 
manufacture of capital goods along with’ 
other processing industries. The fol- 
lowing are considered: Oil _ refinery, 
manufacture of machine tools, agricul- 
tural equipment, and educational and 
scientific equipment. 
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MALAYAN REPORTS 


Government’s 123 Million Budget 
Surplus 


The Federal Government had a bud- 
getary surplus of $123 million on the 
first six months’ working of the year. 
Unless there is a further fall in the 
prices of rubber and tin it is expected 
that the out-turn of the year will show 
a larger surplus. This forecast takes 
into account all large supplementary 
votes which will be needed during the 
remainder of the year. 

Up to the end of June, Federal re- 
venue amounted to $344 million and 
expenditure to $221 million. The re- 
vised estimate of Customs revenue for 
the year—assuming there is no fur- 
ther fall in the price of rubber— 
amounts to the record total of $534 mil- 
lion. Income tax is expected to bring 
in $88 million against $46% million for 
last year. There is a certain amount 
of backlog on income tax as the De- 
partment only ‘started to function 10 
months after it was legally introduced. 
The collection of this backlog is im- 
proving. On the other hand, the revised 
estimate on Police, Defence and _ the 
Emergency now totals $246 million. Of 
this, $117 million is purely Emergency 
expenditure, including $41 million for 
Resettlement. 

These facts were given by the High 
Commissioner, Sir Henry Gurney, at a 
Press Conference on August 6. Sir 
Henry said that though there must 


always be room for economies and im-— 


provement of efficiency in any organisa- 
tion, it was not possible to fight a 
campaign like the Emergency with 
speed and decision if every dollar had 
to be looked in the face. “I mean that 
in a situation of this kind it is not 
feasible to ensure that the methods of 
control of Government expenditure by 
the Treasury which are applied to the 
normal services of Government are 
rigidly adhered to in the case of expen- 
diture on the Emergency. War is an 
expensive business for the taxpayer, 
and much. of the expenditure on it of 
the taxes which he pays must inevitably 
inflate the cost of goods and services 
against him, so that in a sense he is 
doubly penalised. Apart from the 
Emergency expenditure, the Govern- 
ment is of course obliged to ensure that 
the remuneration of its servants, in- 
cluding the Police and the local forces, 
is: adequate to enable them to meet in- 
creases in their cost of living conse- 
quent upon high prices for primary ex- 
port products.” 


Resettlement and the Communists 


There are now 280 resettlement areas 
in the Federation with a total popula- 
tion of 280,000 former squatters. About 
170,000 more squatters remain to be 


resettled. The effectiveness of resettle- 
ment in the fight against Communist 
banditry is amply proved by recently 
captured Communist documents which 
contain resolutions passed at a meeting 
of the Johore “State Secretariat” at the 
end of May. 


The preface to these resolutions 
states that “the resettlement of Chinese 


squatters and the placing them under 


a strict police and military control by 
an enemy whose military strength we 
are yet unable to crush has caused us 
many added difficulties in contacting 
people and directing them and in 
mobilising them in the procurement of 
supplies. The lack of opportunity of 
contacting the people outside their 
working hours and the difficulty in 
giving the masses propaganda and 
education have certainly. affected our 
intimate contact and have limited their 
support to us.”” The document goes on 
to advise that an attempt must be made 
to win over Malays and Indians now 
that as a result of resettlement the 
Chinese are increasingly out of reach. 
It next refers to the Min Yuen—which 
the Director of Operations, Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Harold Briggs, described as the 
second and perhaps more dangerous 
prong of banditry since it is more subtle 
in its workin’s than the armed gangs 
and with which the civilian population 
comes more into contact. 


The Communists list their difficulties 
with the Min Yuen as “the unsettled 
condition of Min Yuen territory” 
“the growing shortage of Mip Yuen 
Executive Officers.” The first difficulty 
is a reference to the constant Security 
Force patrols which constitute “a 
serious threat to our Min Yuen opera- 
tion and to the safety of our Min Yuen 
Executive Officers.’””’ The document de- 
clares: “The description of these diffi- 
culties indicates the desperate position 
we are in Min Yuen work.” A re- 


organisation of Min Yuen work is or- 


dered. Underground “trades unions” 
and “Liberation Leagues’ are to be 
abolished and replaced by cells in which 
individual members should only be in- 
formed to a, limited extent of the or- 
ganisation’s secrets. Min Yuen  work- 
ers are told that they 
about in ones and twos for their own 
safety. They should be armed or dis- 
guised. They should not use fixed 
routes and meeting places. More Exe- 
cutives must be trained to take the place 
of those who have been killed or have 
surrendered and owing to a shortage of 
newsprint propaganda to the masses 
must become mainly verbal. 


Then the document admits the Com- 
munists’ difficulties in getting food sup- 
plies. To overcome this problem it 


and 


should move | 


orders that food must be purchased by 
force “when we can lay our hands on 
stuff,” that the masses, including In- 
dians and Malays must be “encouraged’’ 
to maintain a trickle of supplies. It 
lays down that there must be a close 
study of routes for the transportation 
of food to estates and resettlement areas 
and that small cultivation areas work- 
ed by three to five people should be 
started in areas where they are unlikely 
to be detected. _ 


Some very substantial successes have 
been achieved recently against the Min 
Yuen. Information from the public was 
responsible for many of them. Much 
of this information was given by for- 
mer squatters who are now in resettle- 
ment areas. The result has been, as 
Gen. Briggs said, that “the Communists 
are reacting hard to try to re-establish 
their diminishing influence and are 
beginning to go in fear of being given 
away. We are winning this battle of 
morale slowly but surely. It wants 
that push from the public to break it. 
The increased number of deserters also 
adds to the Communist worries. The 
fight for morale is at its height so one 
cannot judge merely by incideitts, es- 
pecially minor ones. . Major incidents 
are a better guide to Communist poten- 
tial and it is interesting to note 
that major incidents have decreased in 


- States other than Johore by about 70 in 


the last six months compared with the 
previous six months. In Johore, where 
the fight is heaviest, there has been an 
increase of 100. On the other hand it 
is in Johore that our greatest successes 
against the Min Yuen and contacts with 
the bandits have been achieved. I 
know how impatient people feel at the 
continuance of terrorism and in many 
places the apparent lack of improve- 
ment in the local situation with which 
they are concerned, but I am greatly 
encouraged by the more general feel- 
ing of confidence that in spite of local 
incidents the measures being taken 
throughout the country are right and 
will prove effective given time, and 
that the solution to the problem of 
breaking the Communist organisation 
can only be sought along these lines.” 


Example of Commenwealth Co-operation 

The Director of Operations, Lieut. 
Gen. Sir Harold Briggs, described theJ ~ 
arrival of East African troops to help 
the Malayan peoples jin the fight 
against Communist banditry as “an 
outstanding example of Commonwealth 
co-operation.” Asked why the services 
of the East Africans were necessary 
when local youth had not been fully 
tapped, the General replied: “The 
problem in Malaya—not merely in the 
Malay Regiment, but in the Police—is 
that of trained leadership and training 
generally, not manpower. The advan- 
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‘tage of the East Africans is that they 
are trained regular units and almost 
immediately available. We are very 
grateful to them for coming.” 


Another question was about the East © 


African troops’ reputation and _ their 
ability to co-operate. harmoniously with 
other troops in Malaya. The High 
Commissioner, Sir Henry Gurney, said 
that he had had 20 years’ experience 
with East African troops and had been 
responsible for recruiting some quarter 
million of them during the war. He 
could vouch for their very high reputa- 
tion for good behaviour, discipline and 
their ability’to get on with other troops. 
“They have a Muslim content,” he said, 
“and the battalions have their own 
Imams with them. I know these East 
Africans are not wellknown in Malaya 
but I can assure that they will be very 
careful to behave themselves, and under- 
stand the peoples of this country.” 


Manpower 

The High Commissioner, Sir Henry 
‘Gurney, recently stated that the direc- 
tion of manpower, though entirely new 
to the country, was a principle that had 
to be accepted since the obligation to 
serve went hand-in-hand with the right 
to reside in the Federation. “It has 


been suggested in some quarters that | 


those who do not attempt to evade 
their obligations should be given some 
special reward, but such a suggestion 


runs counter to the whole principle and - 
It is a fact — 


idea of National Service. 
that there has been considerable evasion 


of these obligations, but there would, | 
and I hope will, be very much fewer | 


attempts at evasion when public opinion 
as a whole is educated not only to ac- 


cept but also to regard as an honour a > 


call-up to serve in the Federation.” 
~The Controller of Manpower, Mr. J. 
TD. Hodgkinson, replied to an appeal by 
the Chinese leader, Dato Tan Cheng 
Lock, that students should not be called- 
up and that only sons should be exempt- 


ed. The Controller said that students - 
had only been directed after careful | 


consideration with the Education Au- 
thorities and, in the case of Chinese 
schools, in conjunction with local com- 
munity leaders. Boys who had not 


taken their School Certificate had been © 
been much 
older than their classmates and could | 


called-up:' when they had 


not derive any further substantial bene- 
fit from continuing at school. In such 
eases, he said, their leaving school 


makes room for younger boys ~ who — 
would not otherwise find places. Deal-— 


ing with the appeal for exemption for 


only sons Mr. Hodgkinson said that it © 


could not be agreed ‘to as a general 
principle. 


ing the total this year to 72. 
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was sufficient not more than one son 
in a family would be selected for call- 


up. 


Deportation Orders 


Deportation orders against 143 aliens 
and 12 British subjects were approved 
during the month of July. The total 


of deportation orders since the begin- 
ning of the year is 2,478—69 against 


British subjects. 

Since ‘the Emergency started 11,318 
have been made against aliens and 271 
against British subjects. Four orders 
of banishment were made in July, bring- 
In all 
544 orders of banishment have been 
made. | 


New Port Regulations 

New regulations designed to induce 
the rapid clearance of port transit sheds 
have been introduced by Malayan Rail- 
ways at their ports. Under the new 


regulations the free storage period for 
imports in the port transit sheds will 
be increased to three full days whether 
the traffic is forwarded by road or rail. 
Storage charges for the succeeding 
seven days will remain unchanged but 
beyond this perioa the storage is doubled 
for the next seven days and again 
doubled for any further period in store. 

The Railway Administration are also 
empowered to sell by public auction 
goods which have not been removed 
from port transit sheds within a rea- 
sonable period. The reason for the 
new regulations is that the capacity of 
the principal ports of Malaya has been 
seriously affected by a growing tendency 
of importers to leave cargoes in port 
transit sheds for considerable periods. 
This has reacted adversely on the turn- 
round of ocean shipping. Shipping con 
ferences have been forced to impose sur- 
charges on ocean freights to ports where 


THE HONGKONG ELECTRIC COMPANY, LIMITED. _ 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS, 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Extraordinary General Meeting of 
the members of The Hongkong Electric Company, Limited will be held at the 
Company’s Registered Office, P, & O. Building, Victoria, in the Colony of 
~Hong Kong on Friday, the 28th day of September 1951 at 11.00 o’clock when 
the following Resolution will be proposed as an Ordinary Resolution:— 


_ “*That arising out of the Directors’ decision to revalue the Generating 
Plant and Distribution System of the Company in accordance with present 


day costs and values as at 3lst December 1950, such valuation having been 
adjusted according to the expected life of each individual item of equipment 
a Capital Reserve Account of the Company of $15,831,361.00 has been created, 


_and it is now considered desirable to capitalise a sum of $14,000,000,00, 
being part of such Capital Reserve Account and that accordingly a special 
capital bonus of $14,000,000.00, free of income tax be declared and that 


such bonus be applied on behalf of the persons who on the 26th day of 
September 1951 were holders of the 2,100,000 fully paid-up issued shares 
of the Company in payment in full for 1,400,000 new shares of the Company 
of the nominal value of $10.00 each, and that such 1,400,000 new shares 
credited as fully paid be accordingly allotted to such persons respectively 
in the proportion of two of such new shares for every three of the said issued 
shares then held by such persons respectively, and that the shares so allotted 
shall be treated for all purposes as an increase of the nominal amount of the 
capital of the Company held by each shareholder and not as income, and 
further that such new shares shall as from the Ist day of October 1951 
rank for dividend and in all other respects PARI PASSU with the already 
issued shares.’’ 


““Tf any member would be entitled to a fractional share the Directors 
in lieu of issuing fractional share certificates will cause the whole share to 
be issued to a person or persons to be named by the Directors and such 


share shall at such time as the Directors think fit be sold and the proceeds 


distributed among the persons entitled to the fractions making up such 
share.’’ | 


NOTICE IS ALSO GIVEN that if the above Resolution is duly passed as 


an Ordinary Resolution it is the intention of the Board of Directors to close 


Only sons were not directed © 
where hardship could be proved. 
‘was a general policy that provided the © 
“number of Chinese youths in'an 


inclusive, 


the Register of Members of the Company for a period of three days from the 
26th day of September 1951 to the 28th day of September 1951, both days 


Dated Hong Kong, this 31st day of August 1951. 
By Order of the Board of Directors, 
GIBB, LIVINGSTON & CO., LTD., 


Agents. | 


/ 
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shipping hold-ups have been serious and 
it was essential that all possible steps 
should be taken to avoid similar action 
in regard to Malayan ports. 


Post Office Savings Bank Records 


Deposits in the Post Office Savings 
Bank in the Federation during July 
totalled $5,223,109. This was an all- 
time record beating by half a million 
dollars the record set up in June and 
more than doubling the amount depo- 
sited in the Bank in July, 1950. 


Both the number of deposits (45,293) 
and transactions (93,000) were nearly 
double the figures for the corresponding 
month last year. Withdrawals have 
remained fairly steady since February 
when the Savings Campaign was 
launched. In July the figure was 
$2,316,185 giving an excess of deposits 
over withdrawals of $2,906,923. 

New accounts opened in the last four 
“ months total 28,000 compared with 30,- 

000 for the whole of 1950. Higher 
figures would have been reached had it 
been possible to extend the campaign to 
schools. Shortage of staff and equip- 
ment prevented this, however. 


Federal Citizenship 


The total number of Federal Citizen-. 


ship certificates issued up to the end 
of June, 1951, was 245,460. In June 
12,222 certificates were granted and in 
May the number was 14,213. 


Tin Stabilisation Fund Proposal 


The Federation Government has de- 
cided to withdraw its proposal to im- 
pose a cess on tin production and thus 
set up a Stabilisation Fund for the in- 
dustry. Since the proposals were 
made, the income of the industry has 
been substantially reduced by a decline 
in price, but there has been no corres- 
ponding reduction in production costs. 
This deterioration is now a cause of 
concern to marginal producers, whose 


ability to continue to operate is threat- 


ened. 


forward by tin producers the Govern- 
ment has decided to accept the argu- 
ment that a reduction in producers’ nett 
receipts below current levels—which 
- would result from the imposition of an 
additional cess—would be detrimental to 
the total tin production of the country 
as it would be likely to lead to the 
closure of marginal mines (particularly 
Chinese) and the abandoning of lower 
grade portions of other properties. 


707,429 Tons of Rubber Exported in 
7 Months 


Ocean shipments of rubber from 
Federation ports and Singapore during 
‘July totalled 85,745 tons—the lowest 
monthly figure for the year and 17,409 
tons less than for July, 1950. On the 
other hand, the aggregate for the first 


After a careful study of the case put 


seven months of this year—707,429 
tons—was an all-time record. For the 
corresponding periods of 1950, 1949 and 
1948 the figures were 561,791, 522,596 
am 560,540 respectively. 

The United States of America and the 
United Kingdom took 29,105 and 22,514 
tons of rubber respectively during July. 
Since January, 1951, the United States 
has imported 226,222 tons from Malaya 
and the United Kingdom 141,784 tons. 

Since January this year, France has 
imported 40,107 tons; Australia 33,979 


tons; Hongkong 33,205 tons; Italy 26,301 


tons: Germany 25,271 tons; Canada 
23,627 tons; China 22,727 tons; and 
Japan 19,150 tons. The USSR., 


Czechoslovakia and Poland were the 


only Communist countries to import 
Malayan rubber during July. 
U.S.S.R. took 422 tons to bring her total 
for seven months to 16,083 tons. Po- 
land imported 425 tons bringing her 
total to 5,144 tons and Czechoslovakia 
bought 1,191 tons making a total of 


4,270 tons during the present year. 


Customs Revenue 


Federal revenue collected by the 
Customs and Excise Department during 
July totalled $46,435,858. This was 
$419,528 more than the June figure, but 
$5,760,400 less than the May total. 

Export duty on rubber produced $21,- 
853,103 compared with $21,496,080 the 
previous month The duty on tin 


brought in $5,042,662—a drop of $883,- 


806 on the June figure and $2,428,049 
on the May total. On the other hand, 


‘import .duty on tobacco at $8,164,182 


was nearly a million dollars higher than 
in June and that on liquors, at $4,649,295 
was $562,150 on the previous month. 
The duty on petrol netted $2,404,297 and 
that on textiles $1,180,207. Both these 
figures were slightly below those of the 
previous month. 

State revenue from Customs and Ex- 
cise during the month was $700,337— 
an increase of $140,970 on June. Re- 
venue from toddy shops was $404,156 
and royalties on iron ore contributed 
$121,544. 


Railways Earn $23 Million in Six Months 


Malayan Railway revenue for June 
was $4,207,056, bringing the total for 
the first half of 1951 to $23,498,659. 
This was $3,310,416 more than for the 
corresponding period last year. Goods 
trains carried 177,549 tons of freight 
and earned $2,417,471 during the month. 
In the first six months of the year they 
carried 1,023,233 tons of goods and 
earned $12,851,058—18,000 tons and 
$1.5 million more than for the period 
January to June, 1950. Passenger train 
receipts for the half year were $6,113,143 
compared with $5,251,515 for the first 


half of 1950. During June passenger | 


traffic brought in $967,296. 


The | 


Railway wharves at Port Swettenham. 
handled 75,614 tons of goods during 
June—22,527 tons of exports and 
38,683 tons of imports. The total for 
the half year was 465,059 or about 
30,000 tons over the total for the same 
period last year. At Prai the railway 
wharves handled 188,696 tons of goods 
in the six months—4,660 tons 
and June’s figure was 29,820 tons. 


First All-Malay Rehabilitation Camp 


A Rehabilitation Camp for Malays— 
based on the successful experiment with 
Chinese detainees at the Taiping Re- 
habilitation Camp~—is_ shortly to be. 


‘opened in the Klang District. The idea 


is to give a “second chance” to Malays. 


‘who are detained under the Emergency 


Regulations. The majority of these 
men were detained on suspicion of help- 
ing the Communist bandits and very 
few of them are hardened Communists. 
or terrorists. Most of them are simple 
kampong people who got mixed up with 
the Communists because of personal 
grudges or dissatisfactions, or who were- 
won over by propagandists. In some 
cases they may have been compelled to. 


help the bandits and in others they may 


have had a criminal inclination towards 
banditry and thugdom. 

The camp will be a compromise be- 
tween an agricultural settlement, a 
school and a detention camp and will 
hold 150. If these people respond satis- 
factorily to the course it will open the 
door to release. The course includes. 
agricultural training, religious instruc- 
tion, educational classes and training in 


trades and crafts. Eighty acres of good 
agricultural land will be worked. by the — 


detainees under expert instruction. 
There will be a religious teacher and a 
mosque and a qualified Trade School 


instructor for trades and crafts. In. 
addition to normal 


“school”? work— 
reading, writing, arithmetic , history, 


geography and English—great em- 


phasis will be laid on sport and social 


activities. There will minimum of 
‘restriction in the Camp, which will he 


run as far as possible on the basis of 
self-discipline. The worst punishment 


will be expulsion and a return to the | 


detention camp. 
Pilgrimages to Mecca 


About 100 old people who left Malaya | 
to go on the pilgrimage to Mecca at 


the end of May have since died owing 
to the climate and living conditions in 
the Holy City. The second batch of 
pilgrims left Malaya in July and the 
report of the Welfare Officer who ac- 
companied them called attention to the 
helplessness of some of the old people. 
The report advised that the whole ques- 
tion of old people going on these pil- 
grimages should be investigated to 
avoid their having: to suffer unneces- 
sarily during the voyages. This ques- 


up—. 
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The Philippine Fishing Industry. 


A comparison of prewar and postwar 
figures of the fishing industry of the 
Philippines shows rapid growth of Philip- 
pine fishing, In 1938 there were 20),000 
Filipinos directly engaged in the industry. 
‘This number increaced to almost half a 
million in 1949, Before the war there 
were cnly 283 licensed fishing boats of 
more than three tons gross, the operation 
of which were mostly igh by 
aliens, In 1949, the number of ‘fishing 
boats of this category was increaed to 
826. Almost all of these boats are now 
owned and operated by Filipinos, | 
The 1939 fish catch of powered vessels 
was 170,030,009 kilos, that for 1949. was 
238,000,000 kilos. .The culture of bangos 
was also expanded. In 1939 there were 
61,000 hectares of fishponds in operation, 


- In 1949 this was increased to 70,000 hec- 


tares and at the rate contruction of 
more fishponds is progressing, the area 
may be further increased to about 100,00) 
hectares by 1952, The municipal and 
sustenance fishing have also considerably 
increa‘ed throughout the country, 


To date the Philippine fishing industry 
is estimated to be worth about P520,000,- 
009, The fish produced in 1949 was about 
238,000,000 kilos. Of this catch 54,800,- 
00) kilos, were caught by commercial fish- 
ing vessels, 24,500,009 kilos were produced 
in fishponds and 158,700,000 kilces by muni- 
cipal fisheries and sustenance fishing, The 
value of this catch is estimated at about 
P297,000,000, For this same year the 
Philippines exparted fishery products 
valued at P1,669,181. These consisted 
mostly of industrial shell products, some 
fresh fish, bagocng, shark fins,. and fish 
skins, The tctal yearly income from the 
fishing industry including those from the 
business of fish distribution, fish pro- 
cesing such as canneries, salting €s- 
tablishments, saltmaking, fishing boat con- 
struction and maintenance, manfacture 
‘and sale, cf nets and other fishing im- 
plements, may be placed at well over 
P300,090, 000, Today, the Philippine 5g 
indu’ try is the third basic industry of 
the Philippines, 


The Filipincs are a fish-eating people 
and depend on fich for most of the pro- 
tein food ey need, The per —_ con- 


tion—and the question of a more 
rigorous application of medical fitness 
tests for pilgrims—is to be discussed 


by the Pilgrimage Advisory Committee. 


Food Contzol Prosecutions 


Fines totalling $7,855 were imposed 
on 216 dealers for contraventions of the 
Food Proclamation and Price Control 
Ordinance in the Federation during 


July. In all there were 454 prosecu- 


tiors, but 226 cases are pending. Three 
cases were withdrawn and there were 
nine acquittals. More than half of the 
convictions (127) were against dealers 
who failed to display price lists in 
Malay, English, Tamil and Chinese 
though 23 were for selling above the 


controlled prices. 


sumption of fish by Filipinos is estimated 
at about 31 kilos per year, This means 
that the total fish production for 20,000.- 
000 Filipinos should be around 620,000,000 
kilos, 1949 fish production of 238,000,000 
kilos is therefore short for normal nutri- 
tion by 382,000.000 kilos. This shortage 
is being partially offset by importation 
of fish and fishery products which in 1949 
was 27,403,404 kilos, mostly canned fish 
preducts, valued at P32,588,985.55, 


The sea area of the Philippines is more 
than 700,000 square miles and is six times 
that of the land area which is broken up 
into more than 7,000 islands, The insular 
nature of the Philippines gives it a 
coastline of about 18,000 kilometers, or 
longer than that of the United States. 
More than 2,000 species of fish live in 
the sea, rivers and lakes of these nume- 
rous islands. Most of the aquatic wealth 
is mezrine, Among the well known fishing 
grounds are Manila Bay, Visayan Sea, 
Guimaras Strait, Maqueda Bay, Samar 
Sea, Ragay Gulf, San Miguel Bay, Sibu- 
guey Bay, Malampaya Sound, the shallow 
wa around Palawan, ‘and the sea 
around Sulu Archipelago, The important 
fresh water fisheries are Laguna de Bay, 
Lake Taal in Batangas, Lake Naujan in 
Mindoro, Lake Lanao and Lake Mainit 
in. Mindanao. 


The fishpond fisheries with a total area 
of 70,000 hectares are largely concentrated 
in the delta area on the northern shore 
of Manila Bay, Pangasinan, Capiz, Iloilo, 
Negros Occidental and Cotabato. Nearly 
500,000 hectares of swamp lands are still 
available: for conversion into fishponds, 
A limited area of freshwater fishponds 
raises exotic fish like gouramy, pla-salit 
and carp. Some of the marine fishponds 
are converted during the summer months 
into salt beds especially in Las Pinas, 
Malabon on the shcre of Manila Bay, 
and in Iloilo and Ilocos provinces, The 
products of these salt beds are used by 
large fish salting establishments especial- 
ly around the sardine fishing grounds 
in the Visayan Sea. From the sea around 
the Sulu archipelago come such export 
sea yroducts as industrial shells, pearls, 
sponges and shark fins, 

Much of the fishing done in the Philip- 
pines is still on a subsistence level. Of 
the 238,000,000 kilos produced in 1949, 
66 per cent or 158,700,000 kilos were cre- 
dited to this type of fishing, Subsistence 
fishing is pursued by simple fi-hermen 
largely for family use, employing elemen- 
tary gear like hooks and lines, salap or 
scissors net, bobo, salakab, spears or 
simple barriers mace of stones, earth or 
bambocs. 

It is in commercia} fishing that fishing 
gear have been highly developed, The 
fitch ccrral used in the shallow shores to 
intercept migrating fish has been made 
mcre and mors efficient by the use of 
mcre entrances and more compartments. 
The largarete, basing, and the sapiao are 
examples of fishing gear that use light 
to attract small pelagic fitch such as sar- 
dines and anchovies. For catching bottom 
species like shrimps, sapsap, goat fish, 


the Japanese introduced the beam trawl 


which, however, it now being replaced 
by an even more effective gear, the otter 


fisherman has the lowest 


trawl. Recently, tuna long line fishing 
was reintroduced for the catching of yel- 
low fin tuna in the Sulu Sea and Celebes 
Sea, Endemic gear are gradually being 


‘mechanized tc eliminate the large num- 


ber of fishermen necessary and to in- 
crease their efficiency. 


Although fish ranks with rice in ime 
portance, and fishing should rank on the 
same level as agriculture, the occupation 
of fishing is still considered one of 
the lowest form of occupations and the 
cecial stand- 
ing in the community by reason of his 
miserable income and his continuous 
peverty, This picture cf the Filipino 
fisherman, however, has to some extent 
been changed. The better fishermen now 
go out in bigger boats which bring them 
to richer fishing grounds far from their 
village shore, They have largely freed 
themselves from the exhausting labor re- 
quired of fishing by mechanizing their 
gear. Those engaged in the culture of fish 
in controlled fishponds have developed 
a lucrative business. in raising bangos 
and cther aquatic products, A segment 
of the fishing industry has made the 
industry profitable by modernizing their 
methods. This has the salutary effect of 
taking much of' the inferiority traditional- © 
ly linked with the cccupation | of fishing. 
New possibilities have been opened in 
the industry, but still a large segment of 
fishermen wallow in poverty as their 
fathers before them. 

The main problem of the fishing indus- 
try is to increase production to meet the 
ever increasing need for fish. The fol- 
lowing shows the trend of fish productian 
for the last five years: 


49,565,362 kilos 


For this same period there has been 

a steady increase in bangos production 
and in the number of licensed fishermen, 
This steady increase in fishing effort and 
capital invested, however, resuited in a 
feeble increase in catch up to 194), fol- 
lowed by a definite decrease in catch 
for 1950 and a possible continuation of 
this downward trend for 1951. 
' An analysis of the factcrs of fish pro- 
duction shows that this downward trend 
is mainly due to the following: 1. The 
control of illegal fishing resulfing in 
decreased fishing activity and limiting 
the volume of catch from this source. 
2. Depletion. of important fishing 
grounds due to overfishing, 

Dynamite fishing has denuded many 
cf the rich fishing areas, While it proves 
veiy effective in killing fish, it has the 
tragic effect of killing also the young 


and the fcod of fishes and of destroying — 


the hemes ef these fish. Tre effect of 
an under\, ater explosion on a fish com- 
wunity is no different fporn an ae.ial 
bomb exploded over a city. Dynamite 
fishing has its beginning in prewar days 
but developed to an alarming proportion 
after World War II when large quantitics 
cf explosive materials were left in the 
Philippines as surplus by the U.S. A:my. 
This practice was further encouraged by 
the destruction of most of the prewar 
fishing paraphernalia and the scarcity 
of replacements, 
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FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


FINANCIAL REPORTS 


INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY 
SPECULATION AS INSURANCE 
AGAINST INFLATION 


By Guenter Reimann (New York) 

Several foreign fund holders in “neu- 
tral” countries where large amounts of 
international flight capital are deposited 
are apparently turning away from invest. 
ments in gold or foreign exchange specu- 
lation and moving into some leading 
international commodities, It is believed 
that all international key currencies wi!l 


be subject to inflationary trends during 


the next two years, The dollar will not 
be an exception. On the contrary, a steady 
inflationary process in the United S:ates 
during the next 12 months is anticipated. 
There is not much faith in “price stabili- 
zation” or a new deflationary stage, For 
the same reason it is believed that com- 
modity prices have approached bottom 
levels, with few exceptions, Inflationary 
pressures will sustain commodity prices. 
Investments in gold, on the other hand, 
also are very expensive and subject to 
greater speculative risks over a “short 
period” of one or two years than commo.- 
dities, 

Whatever the justification for such 
argumentation, it is a fact that it will 
affect investment policies of some large 
fund-holders and therefore also trends 
in commodity markets, But speculative 
risks in commodities will continue, es- 
pecially for “outsiders” who follow a 
trend and move in too late—ucually at 
the moment when those who took advane 
tage of the early stage of the movement, 
are moving out again, Some groups even 
think it is better to store unperishable 
international commodities, if necessary, 
for a period of years rather than make an 
investment in gold or any industrial 
enterprises. 


HONGKONG CLEARING HOUSE 


In August the total amount passed 
through the clearing was $1,609,109,969. 
In the preceding four months, April to 
July, the totals were resp. $1,571 mil- 
lion, 1,561.9 m., 1,467.3 m. and 
1,454.8 m. 


HONGKONG BANKNOTES 


End of July banknotes in circulation 
totaled $805,245,590 of which Hongkong 
& Shanghai Bank accounted for $755.8 
million, Chartered Bank 45.6 m. anid 
Mercantile Bank 3.9 m. 


THE EXPORT BANK OF JAPAN 
The Export Bank of Japan was estab- 
lished in December 1950 by a law es- 
pecially for the purpose of financing 
Japanese exports to all destinations. 
The operation of this Bank is not in- 
tended to conflict with the operation of 
the commercial banks. 
porters of Japanese goods can apply to 
the Export Bank for loans to finance 
consignments of export. The facilities 
for such loans can be extended to the 
importers of various countries also. Up 


Primarily, eX- 


to 18 July 1951 the Export Bank of 
Japan had granted loans to Japanese 
exporters, financing export consignments 
to various countries, as follows: 


Argentina Y 76 million 
Okinawa 1,136 million 
Philippines 22 million 
India 280 million 
Formosa 154 million 
Thailand 80 million 
Pakistan 512 million 
Belgian Congo 17 million 
Panama 620 million 
Total Y 2,896 million 


‘The exports financed by these loans 
are for electric machinery, textile ma- 
chinery, railway rolling stock and 
ships. | 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


~ Review for the week September 10-15 
(the 15th having been a holiday when no 
business was transacted) :— 


GOLD:— Highest & lowest rates per 
.945 fine tael $336—328}, equiv. to .99 fine 
tael and oz rates of resp, $352—343.88 and 
$292.52—-235.78. Day-to-day rates: $336— 
331-5/8; 3354—332; 333—3284; 3313—328}; 
331-—-329.3/8, Week’s opening 331%, closing 
3302. Canton and Macao highest and 
lowest rates for the week, in HK$, resp. 
341-340 and 346—941}, 


Crossrates US$43 12—42.94. Cif Macao 
contracts concluded, for a total of 11,200 


ozs, ranged from US$43.05—43.15, 


Interest for change-over 83 cts, per 10 
taels (considered very low since stocks 


rising but idle funds, both private and 


banks, supported low interest), Tradings: 
194,500 taels (daily average 38,900). Posi- 
tions: 96, 500 per average day. Cash bars: 
35,100 taels (12,170 officially, 22,930 pri- 
vately). Exports: 18,700, equally diviced 
between Bangkok and Singapore. Im.- 
ports: 27,500 from Macao. Arrivals in 
Macao: 60, 000 ozs. Differences for export 
bars of .99 fine $15.70—15,80. 


The Macao ‘question’ has been inves- 
tigated by US and IMF unofficial obser- 
vers and, as was to be expected, it was 
found that the Portuguese colony has 
consistently blocked efforts at restricting 
billion trade. As in merchandise trade 
with communist China, Macao has only 
thought of its own material benefits and 
ignored other interests, Lisbon has not 


deemed it necessary to issue instructions 


to Macao for (a) curtailing bullion trade 
and (b) checking the flow of supplies to 
Red China, A number of officials in the 
Macao govt, have been named as aiding 
and abetting the bullion trade and the 
merchandise trade with communist China. 
As far as bullion imports are conce ned, 
Macao govt. officials have, it is alleged, 
derived great material benefits from this 


- business, The matter is publicly discussed, 


and names are known to everyone Re- 
ports have been made to Lisbon both to 
govt, and influential circles; so, nobody 


that the | 


can claim that happenings in Macao re-. 
mained unobserved by Lisbon. Thé final 
blame must rest with the Portuguese 
government, 


US$— Highest & lowest rates per US$. 
100 in HK$, for notes 6693—661#, DD 670— 
663, TT 672—665, Day-to-day TT rates:— 
672 — 6684; 672 — 6674; 672 — 665; 
6673; 671—668. Crossrates 2.381—2.406. 


notes 895,000, 
Market was firm and outlook for steady. 


- fate is assured. The public here has taken 


the bad news of US$ appreciation stoi- 
cally—as long as prices generally will 


not move upward no unrest need be 


feared. But there is no guarantee that 


the price level will stay where it is 


today, All depends on sterling; it is hoped 
depreciation rumors will not 


SILVER»— Prices per tael $6.28—6.27,. 
per dollar coin 402—4, per small coins 
3.07, Sales: 7000 taels, 
§5,000 small coins. Market quiet, prices 


BANKNOTES AND FAR EASTERN 
DD:— Prices per one foreign currency 
unit in HK$:— London 15.77—15.73, Aus. 
tralia 12.61—1255, New Zealand 13 95— 
13.80, South Africa 15.50—15.35, India 
1.157—I1. 13, Ceylon 1—.85, Malaya 1.818— 
1,804, Canada 625—623 Manila 2.27— 
2.25, Macao 117—1.15, Indochina .133— 
1295, Siam .299—.293, Indonesia 
Japan .0161—.016, 

DD Bangkok .305—.302, Manila 2.24— 
2.23, Singapore 1.86—1.85; sales 24 million 
230,000 pesos, 1,650,000 Malayan 


CHINESE EXCHANGES _ Taiwan 


quoted here per 10,000 yuan $2800—2750 


(sales HK$920,000); gold and US$ quoted 
resp, 99.40—99.20 and 984—08 per 100 in 
Taipeh, Market quiet, prices stable, out- 
look for Taiwan money good. 


People’s Bank yuan quoted here per one 
million $190}3—187, DD Canton 221—2%, 
DD Amoy 209—198 (with sales resp, 95. 
million, 260 m., 220 m). DD Canton in 
HK$ quoted 94—90, with sales $1500), 
Gold transfers with Tientsin and Shang-. 
hai quoted 93 and 88-844 resp. US$ trans- 
fer with Shanghai 84}—80, per 100 in 
China, 


People’s Bank yuan were quoted very 
low. There are fears in China lest the 
expansion of war in the north may usher 
in economic collapse of nation. News 
from China is very discouvaging—living 
standard of people reduced, trade with 
USSR stepped up, controis engulfing 
everybody’s life to intolerable degvee, 


SIN HUA Trust, Savings & 


Commercial Bank, Ltd. 
(Incorporated in China, 1914) 
Hongkong Branch: Marina House 
Tel: 32111, 31221—31222. 


September 27 


| 
Sales: in TT US$1,250,000 DD 450,000, | 


32,000 dollar coins, — 


| 


FAR BASTERN HCONOMIC REVIEW) 


Review for the week September 
= 
GOLD:— . Highest & lowest rates per 


945 fine tael $889%—3380%, equiv. te 
.99 fitie tael and oz rates of resp. $855.27 
—846.23 and $295.24—287.73, Day-to- 
day rates: $335%—330%; 3391%4—336; 
338 %=334%2; 838%—3345%4; 3334—330% ; 
38434832%. Week’s opening 3308, 
closing 33434. Macao high and 
rates 
Crossrates US$43.30 high, 48.10 low. 
Cif Macao contracts last week (for total 
of 28,000 ozs) were concluded’ at 42.94— 
43.05. 

Prices last week quoted higher on 
sterling weakness especially when 
rumour spread that official crossrate 
would be changed from 2.80 to 2.40. 
Reported resumption of 
parleys pulled prices down but undertone 
remained strong. 

Interest for changeover totaled 1 cent 
in favor of sellers (per 10 taels). Trad- 
ings: 228,600 taels, average per day 
38,100. Positions 92,800 per average 
day. Importers and Canton group were 
oversold, Swatow, Shanghai and _ local 
¢Toups overbought. Cash bars: 38,140 
taels of which listed officially 10, 140, 
privately arranged 28,000. Exporters 
acquired 27,500 taels, local goldsiniths 


— 2000, and balance by local hoarders and 


speculators. 

Exports: to Bangkok 15,500 ‘taels; to 
Singapore 12,000. Difference paid for 
local .99 finé bars $15. 90—16.20. Im- 
ports: 34,500 taels, all from Macao 
(where total deliveries 40,000 ozs). 


US:— Highest & lowest rates for 
US$100, for notes HK$680—667, DD 
680—668; TT 683-670. Daily TT rates: 
$675%4—670; 683—678%; 681—676%; 
681—678; 667—673; 678 Sales: 
US$2% yaillion in TT, 780,000 in DD, 
590,000 in notes. Ciousrates: US$2. 342 
—2.388. 

Shortage of US$ caused alarm and 
rates jumped further up. Due to lack 
of sellers—Manila and Bangkok were 
hardly offering—thé rate ruled very 
firm. Overseas remittances of Chinese 
arrived in small lots only. No effort 
was made here by a semi-official agency 
to depress the rate. Chinese red agen- 
‘cies were buying irrespective of price. 
The trend was nervous and firm. Not 
until sterling shows again firmness in 
overseas markéts can local situation 
change for the better. The local public 
are very much disappointed about the 


‘turn for the. worse in the exchange 


-market. 
SILVER per tael $6.33—6. 30, 


-per coin »4.04—4.08, per small 


“coins 3.10—8.08: Sales: 4500 taels, 
-12;000° éoins, 8800 simall Rates 


low 
for .99 fine tael $352%—344%. 


orea truce 


goods bought. in 


firm, business small. stock neat exlats-’ 


tion. 


BANKNOTES. & DD:— Ratés per one 
foféign cutréncy unit: Lotion -$15.85— 
15.70, Australia 12.61—12.50, Néw Zéa- 
land 13. 80, South Africa ib. 60—15.35, 


India 1.147—1.182, Burma  .83—. 89, 
Ceylon .98—1, Malaya 1.817—1.818, 
Canada 6.32—6.26, Marila 2.31—2.26, 


Saigon .1B15—. 1292, Bangkok .297—.292, 
Jakarta .38, Macao 1.18—1. 16. Yen pet 
10,000 $163. 

Macho pataca remained firm not ails 


on aceount of gold imports but also as 


result of Red China’s agents buying o 
Portuguese exchange fot payment of 
Lisbon. Macao has 
become an important supply center for 
communist 


direct ocean communications are now 


- developed obviating Hongkong with its 


per 100 
weakness of Taiwan yuan resulted from 


anti-Peking controls. Only US ‘%in- 


vestigation of the matter and pressure 


on Salazar govt may result in cutting 
off Peking’s supply line via Macao. 

DD rates: Manila 2.28—2.2, Bangkok, 
.803—.301, Singapore 1.855—1.845. Sales: 
210,000 pesos, 6% million ‘ht, 1,790,000 
Malayan dollars. 


CHINESE EXCHANGES: — Taiwan 


‘per 10,000 yuan $2650—2525, for gold 


and US$ transfer resp. 99.4—99.2 and 
in Taipeh. Slight 


trade balance as HK exported more to 
Taiwan. 

People’s Bank yuan quoted per one 
million $199—197, DD Canton 214—208, 
DD Amoy 201—198 (sales resp. 120 
million, 185 m., and 175 m.). DD Can- 
ton in terms ot HK$ quoted 93—92 
(sales $10,000). Gold tt with Shanghai 
and Tientsin quoted resp. 85—84% and 


93—92. US$ tt Shanghai 8312—83. 


Undertone was easy. Official rates 
remained unchanged inspite of free mar- 
ket weakness. The situation in Korea 
is watched as indicator for future of 
PB yuan in-terms of foreign exchange. 


Black markets in China now subject to 
the Canton gold 
market has partly gone out of existence 


more rigid searches; 
but its recovery is expected. 


HONGKONG STOCK & 
SHARE MARKET 


The trend in recent weeks has been 
firm and business turnover rémained 
active. After long-overdue appreciation 


“prices have now more or less settled 


down but demand is still heavier than 
supply resulting in a firm tendency all 


the board, 


The Korean situation is watched with 


great concern as it will, in case of final 


break-off, detrimentally influence price 
level here. Meanwhile confidence in 


security of Hongkong has been strength- 


ened and many outport and overseas 
imvestors have boosted general sentiment 


hére by frequent inquiries, 


markets can. offer. 


China’s réquirements; new © 


Yields dééliried as prices improved but 
still are far above anything other share 
Large amount of idle. 
cash in HK has contributed to recent 
boom, and so has thé proof of Governmént 
intention to maintain HK in face of id 
threats, real and imaginéd, 


Investors are also cheered by repot 
indieating that company working results 
are.as favorable in 1951 as last year which 
means good dividends and further addi- 
tions to capital, under one name or an- 
other. Hopes of higher dividends are 
encouraged by inspired whispers—but 
shareholders will be well advised not to 
rely on them, 


_ Brokers have been earning good money 
lately and a few of! them have had the 
rush of their lives. Against the bottom of 
this year some shares have improved by 
about 60—70%, They are as many happy 
as unhappy faces—the buyers and sellers 
respectively. A number of public com- 
panies go on with expansion programs 
which have had their beneficial effect on 
the community generally, 

The Exchange Committee stated the following 
on last week’s business : ~- 

The H.K. Stock Exchange was exceedingly 
active partly as the result of favourable political 
news in the Far East and partly following the 
announcement of a general election in the United 
Kingdom. The rise in values was fairly genera} 


and the market closed strong. Greater confident 


rather than persistent Sterling devaluat’ 


_ Tumours was responsible for the strength show 


in the H.K. Stock Market throughout the week: 
Possibility of the resumption of Korean peace 


talks, and high dividend expectations were also 


factors contributing to several issues advancing 
to their 1951 highs. At the end of the week in- 
vestors were further inclined to increase their 
commitments in sympathy with London boom at 
the prospect of a Conservative victory in the 
fortBeoming General Election. The market closed 
strong. 


Last week’s closin: g prices:— 
H.K. GOVT. LOAN 


Mercantile Bk. A. & B, .......... £21 

INSURANCES 
240 

135 

SHIPPING 

140 

Docks, Wharves, Godowns, Etc. 
North Point Wharves ............... 5.56 
Sh. Hongkew Dharves .............. 
Shanghai Dockyards 3.15 

MINING 

LANDS, HOTELS & BLDGS 
1.90 


| 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 


INTERN ATIONAL COMMODITY 
SPECULATION AS INSURANCE 
AGAINST INFLATION 


By Guenter Reimann (New York) 

Several foreign fund holders in “neu- 
tral” countries where large amounts of 
international flight capital are deposited 
are apparently turning away from invest. 
ments in gold or foreign exchange specu- 
lation and moving into some leading 
international commodities, It is believed 
that all international key currencies wi!l 
be subject to inflationary trends during 
the next two years, The dollar will not 
be an exception. On the contrary, a steady 
inflationary process in the United S:ates 
during the next 12 months is anticipated. 
There is not much faith in “price stabili- 
zation”? or a new deflationary stage, For 
the same reason it is believed that com- 
modity prices have approached bottom 
levels, with few exceptions, Inflationary 
pressures will sustain commodity prices. 
Investments in gold, on the other hand, 
also are very expensive and subject to 


greater speculative risks over a “short 


_ period” of one or two years than commo.- 
dities. 


Whatever the justification for such 
argumentation, it is a fact that it will 
affect investment policies of some large 
fund-holders and therefore also trends 
in commodity markets, But speculative 
risks in commodities will continue, es- 
pecially for “outsiders” who follow a 
trend and move in too late—uually at 
the moment when those who took advan- 


tage of the early stage of the movement, 


are moving out again, Some groups even 
think it is better to store unperishable 
international commodities, if necessary, 
for a period of years rather than make an 
investment in gold or any industrial 
enterprises. 


HONGKONG CLEARING HOUSE 


In August the total amount passed 
through the clearing was $1,609,109,969. 
In the preceding four months, April to 
July, the totals were resp. $1,571 mil- 
lion, 1,561.9 m., 1,467.8 m., and 
1,464.8 m. | 


HONGKONG BANKNOTES 


End of July banknotes in circulation 
totaled $805,245,590 of which Hongkong 
& Shanghai Bank accounted for $755.8 
million, Chartered Bank 45.6 m. and 
Mercantile Bank 3.9 m. 


THE EXPORT BANK OF JAPAN 
The Export Bank of Japan was estab- 
lished in December 1950 by a law es- 
pecially for the purpose of financing 
Japanese exports to all destinations. 
The operation of this Bank is not in- 
tended to conflict with the operation of 
the commercial banks. Primarily, ex- 
porters of Japanese goods can apply to 
the Export Bank for loans to finance 
consignments of export. The facilities 
for such loans can be extended to the 
importers of various countries also. Up 


to 13 July 1951 the Export Bank of 
Japan had granted loans to Japanese 
exporters, financing export consignments 
to various countries, as follows: 


Argentina Y 176 million 
Okinawa 1,136 million 
Philippines 22 million 
India 280 million 
Formosa 154 million 
Thailand 80 million 
Pakistan §12 million 
Belgian Congo 17 million 
Panama 620 million 
Total Y 2,896 million 


ane 


The exports financed by these loans 
are for electric machinery, textile ma- 
chinery, railway rolling stock and 
ships. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


~ Review for the week September 10-15 
(the 15th having been a holiday when no 
business was transacted) :— 


GOLD:— Highest & lowest rates per 
.945 fine tael $336—328}, equiv, to .99 fine 
tael and oz rates of resp. $352-—343.88 and 
$292.52—-285.78. Day-to-day rates: $336— 
3315/8; 3358—332; 333-328}; 3313—328}; 
331—329-.3/8, Week’s opening 3317, closing 
3302. Canton and Macao highest and 
lowest rates for the week, in HK$, resp. 
341—340 and 346—341}, 

Crossrates US$43.12—42.94. Cif Macao 
contracts concluded, for a total of 11,200 
ozs, ranged from US$43.05—43.15, 


Interest for change-over 83 cts, per 10 
taels (considered very low since stocks 
rising but idle funds, both private and 
banks, supported low interest), Tradings: 
194,500 taels (daily average 38,900). Posi- 
tions: 96, 500 per average day. Cash bars: 


35,100 taels (12,170 officially, 22,930 pri- 


vately). Export®: 18,700, equally diviced 
between Bangkok and Singapore. Im.- 
rts; 27,500 from Macao. Arrivals in 
facao: 60, 000 ozs. Differences for export 
bars of .99 fine $15.70—15,80. 


The Macao ‘question’ has been inves- 
tigated by US and IMF unofficial obser- 
vers and, as was to be expected, it was 
found that the Portuguese colony has 
consistently blocked efforts at restricting 
bullion trade. As in merchandise trade 
with communist China, Macao has only 
thought of its own material benefits and 


ignored other interests, Lisbon has not . 


deemed it necessary to issue instructions 
to Macao for (a) curtailing bullion trade 
and (b) checking the flow of supplies to 
Red China, A number of officials in the 
Macao govt, have been named as aiding 
and abetting the bullion trade and the 
merchandise trade with communist China. 
As far as bullion imports are conce ned, 
Macao govt. officials have, it is alleged, 
derived great material benefits from this 


- business, The matter is publicly discussed, 


and names are known to everyone Re- 
ports have been made to Lisbon both to 
govt, and influential circles; so, nobody 


can claim that happenings in Macao re-. 
mained unobserved by Lisbon. Thé final 
blame must rest with the Portuguese 
government, 


US$:— Highest & lowest rates per US$. 
100 in HK$, for notes 6693—661#, DD 670— 
663, TT 672—665, Day-to-day TT rates:— 
672 — 6684; 672 — 66/4; 672— 665; 671 
6673; 671—668. Crossrates 2.381—2.406. 
Sales: in TT US$1,250,000 DD 450,000, 
notes 895,000, 

Market was firm and outlook for steady 


- pate is assured. The public here has taken 


the bad news of US$ appreciation stoi- 
cally—as long as prices generally will 
not move upward no unrest need be 
feared. But there is no guarantee that 
the price level will stay where it is. 
today, All depends on sterling; it is hoped 


that the depreciation rumors will not 


prove to be more than speculative attacks, 


SILVER Prices per tael $6.28—6.27,. 
per dollar coin 4 02—4, per small coins 
3.07. Sales: 7000 taels, 32,000 dollar coins, 
§5,000 small coins. Market quiet, Prices 


BANKNOTES AND FAR ‘EASTERN 
DD:— Prices per one foreign currency 
unit in HK$:— London 15.77—15.73, Aus. 
tralia 12.61—1255, New Zealand 13 95— 
13.80, South Africa 15.50—15.35, India 
1.157—1. 13, Ceylon 1—.85, Malaya 1.818— 
1,804, Canada 6.25623. Manila 2.27— 
925, Macao 117—1.15, Indochina .133— 
1295, Siam .299—.293, Indonesia 
Japan .0161—.016, 

DD Bangkok .305—.302, Manila 2.24— 
2.23, Singapore 1.86—~-1.85; sales 24 million 
230,000 pesos, 1,650,000 Malayan 


CHINESE. EXCHANGES Taiwan 


quoted here per 10,000 yuan $2800—2750 


(sales HK$920,000); gold and US$ quoted 
resp, 99.40—99.20 and 983—098 per 100 in 
Taipeh, Market quiet, prices stable, out- 
look for Taiwan money good. 


People’s Bank yuan quoted here per one 
million $190j—187, DD Canton 221—2%, 
DD Amcoy 209—198 (with sales resp, 95. 
million, 260 m., 220 m). DD Canton in 
HK$ quoted 9490, with sales $1500), 
Gold transfers with Tientsin and Shang- 
hai quoted 93 and 88-844 resp. US$ trans- 
fer with Shanghai Oth 20, per 100 in 
China, 


People’s Bank yuan were quoted very 
low. There are fears in China lest the 
expansion of war in the north may usher 
in economic collapse of nation. News 
from China is very discouraging—living 
standard of people reduced, trade with 
USSR stepped up, controls engulfing 
everybody’s life to intolerable degvee, 


| 


SIN HUA Trust, Savings & 


Commercial Bank, Ltd. 
(Incorporated in China, 1914) 
Hongkong Branch: Marina House 
Tel: 32111, 3122131222. 
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ings: 228,600 taels, average 


change for the better. 
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1981 
| iness small, dock’; ar exiatis-’ Yields décliried as prices improved but 
for the week tion 8 ne vate far above other share 
mar ets can offer. Large amount e. 
GOLD: Highest BANKNOTES & DD: eash in HK has contributed to recent 


945 fine tael $889%—380%, equiv. to 
.99 fire tael and oz rates of resp: $855.27 
—346.23 and $295.24—287.73,. Day-to- 
day rates: $335%—330%; 3391%4—386; 
33814483412; 8333—830% ; 
38434332%. Week’s opening 3303, 
closing 33434. 
rates 
Crossrates US$43.30 high, 48.10 low. 
Cif Macao contracts last week (for total 
of 28,000 ozs) were concluded’ at 42.94— 
43.05. 


Prices last week quoted higher on 
sterling weakness especially when 
rumour spread that official crossrate 
would be chaiiged from 2.80 to 2.40. 
Reported resumption of 
parleys pulled prices down but undertone 
remained strong. 

Interest for changeover totaled 1 cent 
in favor of sellers (per 10 taels). Trad- 


38,100. Positions 92,800 per average 
day. Importers and ‘Canton group were 
oversold, Swatow, Shanghai and _ local 
overbought. Cash bars: 38,140 
taels of which listed officially 10,140, 
privately arranged 28,000. Exporters 
acquired 27,500 taels, local goldsiniths 
2000, and balance by local hoarders and 
speculators. 

Exports: to Bangkok 15,500 ‘teeta; to 
Singapore 12,000. Difference paid for 
local .99 finé bars $15.90—16.20. Im- 
ports: 34,500 taels, all from Macao 
(where total deliveries 40,000 ozs). 


US:— Highest & lowest rates for 
US$100, for notes HK$680—667, DD 
680—668; TT 683-670: Daily TT rates: 
$675%4—670; 683—678%; 681—676%4; 


681—678; 667—673; 678%4—676. Sales: 
US$2% million in TT, 780,000 


in DD, 
590,000 in notes. Ciousrates : US$2. 340 
—2.388. 

Shortage of US$ caused alarm and 
rates jumped further up. Due to lack 


of sellers—Manila and Bangkok were 


hardly offeting—thé rate ruled very 


firm. Overseas remittances of Chinese 


arrived in small lots only. No effort 
was made here by a semi-official agency 
to depress the rate. Chinese red ‘agen- 


‘cies’ were buying irrespective of price. 


The trend was nervous and firm. Not 
until sterling shows again firmness in 
overseas markéts can local situation 
The local public 
are very much disappointed about the 


‘turn for the. worse in’ the exchange 
‘market. 
SILVER per tael $6.33. 30, 


per doar coin -4.04—4.08, per small 
‘coins 3. 103.08. Sales: 4500 taels, 
-12;000° coins, small sins. Rates 


Macao high and low 
for .99 fine , tael $362%—344%. 


orea truce 


per day 


goods bought. 


-98.2—98 per 100 


» foreign cufréficy unit: 
15.70, Australia 12. 61—12.50, Néw Zéa- 
land 13. 80, South Africa 15. 60—15.35, 


India 1.147—1.182, Burma  .83—.89, 
Ceylon .98—1, Malaya 1.817—1.813, 
Canada 6:32—6. 26, Manila 2.31—2.26, 


Saigon .1B15~. 1292, Bangkok .297—.292, 
Jakarta .38, Macao 1.18—1.16. Yen oe 
10,000 $163. 

Macao pataca remained firm not iy 


-on aceount of gold imports but also as 


result of Red China’s agents buying of 
Portuguese exchange -for payment of 
in Lisbon. Macao has 
become an important supply center for 
communist 
direct ocean communications are now 
developed obviating Hongkong with its 
anti-Peking controls. Only US ’in- 


vestigation of the matter and pressure 


on Salazar govt may result in cutting 
off Peking’s supply line via Macao. 

DD rates: Manila 2.28—2.2-/, Bangkok, 
.803—.301, Singapore 1.855—1.845. Sales: 
210,000 pesos, 6% million "ht, 1,790,000 
Malayan dollars. 


CHINESE EXCHANGES :— Taiwan 


‘per 10,000 yuan’ $2650—2525, for gold 


and US$ transfer resp. 99.4—99.2 and 
in Taipeh. Slight 
weakness of Taiwan yuan resulted from 


trade balance as HK exported more to 


Taiwan. 
People’s Bank yuan quoted per one 


million $199—197, DD Canton 214—208, 


ket weakness. 


93—92. 


DD Amoy 201—198 (sales resp. 120 
million, 185 m., and 175 m.). DD Can- 
ton in terms of HK$ quoted 93—92 
(sales $10,000). Gold tt with Shanghai 
and Tientsin quoted resp. 86—84%% and 
US$ tt Shanghai 8314—83. 
Undertone was easy. Official rates 
remained unchanged inspite of free mar- 
The situation in Koréa 
is watched as indicator for future of 
PB yuan in terms of foreign exchange. 


Black markets in China now subject to 
Canton 


more rigid searches; the 
market has partly. gone out of existence 
but its recovery is expected. 


HONGKONG STOCK & 
SHARE MARKET. 


The trend in recent weeks has been 
firm and business turnover remained 
active. After long-overdue appreciation 


“prices have now more or less settled 


down but demand is still heavier than 
supply resulting in a firm tendency all 


the board, 


The Korean situation is watched with 


great concern as it will, in case of final 


break-off, detrimentally influence price 
level here. Meanwhile confidence in 


sécurity of Hongkong has been strength- 


ened and many outport and overseas 


imvestors have boosted general sentiment 


hére by frequent inquiries, 


China’s requirements; new 


boom and so has thé proof of Government 
intention to maintain HK in face of any 
threats, real and imaginéd, | 


Investors are also cheered by r reports 
indicating that company working res 
are as favorable in 1951 as last year 
means good dividends and further addi- 
tions to capital, under one name or 
other. Hopes of higher dividends are 
encouraged by inspired 
shareholders will be well advised not to 
rely on them, 


_ Brokers have been earning good meatier 
lately and a few of them have had the 
rush of their lives. Against the bottom of 
this year some shares have improved by 
about 60—70%, They are as many happy 
as unhappy faces—the buyers and sellers 
respectively. A number of public com- 
panies go on with expansion programs 
which have had their beneficial effect on 
the community generally, 


The Exchange Committee stated the following 
on last week’s business :— 

The H.K. Stock Exchange was exceedingly 
active partly as the result of favourable political 
news in the Far East and partly following. the 


announcement of a general election in the United | 
Kingdom. The rise in values was fairly general % %» 
and the market closed strong. Greater confidence 
| Sterling devaluation 
rumours was responsible for the strength shown ~“% 


rather than persistent 
the H.K. Stock Market throughout the week. 


Possibility of the resumption of Korean peace 


talks, and high dividend expectations were also 
factors contributing to several issues advancing 


to their 1951 highs. At the end of the week in- 
vestors were further inclined to increase their 
commitments in sympathy with London boom at 
the prospect of a Conservative victory in the 
fortheoming General Election. The market closed 
strong 


Last week’s closing prices:— 
GOVT. LOAN 


Chartered Bank ................... . £10 11/16 
Mercantile Bk. A. & B, .......... 
INSURANCES 7 
China Underwriters ............ ine 4.20 
SHIPPING 
Docks, Wharves, Godowns, Etc. | 
& K. Wharves ...... 92 
North Point Wharves ............... 5.55 
Sh. Hongkew Dharves .............. 4 
Shanghai Dockyards 3.16 
MINING 
4,70 
LANDS, HOTELS & BLDGS 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


’ The local markets last week continued 
upon an unvaried course of dullness; with 
the exception of certain items in indus- 
trial chemicals and metals which received 
the benefit of South China foreign ex- 
change allocations, being required for 
barter purposes, Otherwise nothing of any 
‘importance occurred to break the mono- 
tony, unless it were a faint indication that 
the “cease-fire” talks in Korea might 
resumed. If these do materialise, there is 
a possibility that peace might eventuate 
and the work of rehabilitation commence; 
in which case Hongkong would be ready 
and able to play its part in its usual role 
of a supply depot to the Far East, 


~ Controls or no controls, European dealers 
are continuing to quote for paper, phar- 
maceuticals, fertilisers, dyestuffs, metals 
and industrial chemicals. Local importers, 
however, have failed to place many large 
orders with them; on one hand because of 
their inability in some cases to effect 
early shipment, and on the other in con- 
sequence of a growing accumulation of 
stocks of certain items in the Colony as 
a result of lack of outlets. The Hongkong 
restrictions governing imports and ex- 
ports, particularly since the introduction 
of the Import & Export Order of 1951 as 
from June 25, have been so strict as to 
prevent trading except for local require- 
ments, which are naturally limited, Paper, 
‘however, has formed somewhat of an 
exception. Stocks of this commodity have 
run low as a result of heavy buying on 
the part of exporters. and large orders 
have been placed with European manu- 
facturers although earlier than 
December cannot be promised. 


Merchants were relieved that. the 
month’s suspension of foreign exchange 
allocations by the Cantonese authorities 
has at last been broken, Notwithstanding 
that certain industrial chemicals are re- 
quired in China the exchange allocations 
are small, not more than from 5% to 10% 
of any application for foreign exchange 


being granted However, a relaxation in 
the Canton import restrictions has been 
introduced, to the extent that merchants “ 
may arrange for an extension of the time 
limit within which the goods may be im- 
ported under an allocation of exchange« 
This will allow dealers to defer purchas- 
ing until a favorable moment occurs; in- 
stead of being obliged to invade the mar- 


ket simultaneously with urgent demands, | 


thereby causing a rise in prices, Foreign 
exchange allocations were originally sus- 
pended in the hope of bringing down the 
prices of barter items on the Hongkong 
market, which were considered excessive 
by the South China authorities. It is hop- 
ed that these authorities will now see the 
reasonableness of reducing the export 
floor price of vegetable oils and other 
items of China produce, The high rates 
fixed have for some time stifled operations 
on the local market by making it impos- 
sibie for exporters to meet the very much 
lower price offers from abroad, _ 


The prospect of renewed deliveries of 
raw cotton from the United States, 
although they will be strictly confined to 
the requirements of the local textile in- 
dustry, is welcomed by Hongkong expor- 
ters. Hitherto their attempts to open up 
new markets for the products of the mills 
have been hampered by the comparative- 
ly high prices of locally-made textiles, 
which have been necessitated by the cost 
of the raw cotton supplied from Pakistan, 
the principal source of supply left to the 
mills when the embargo on US _— 
was imposed. 


Cotton Yarn—The previous week’s ex- 
port requirements having been satisfied, 
the cotton yarn market turned dull, Local 
transactions were chiefly confined to spot 
goods and near forwards, the uncertainty 
overhanging future trends having a limit- 
ing effect upon dealings in distant for- 
wards. Enquiries from Pakistani interests 
were followed by an improvement in 
prices, based upon the hope of a resump- 
tion of purchases on the local market 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 

Peak Trams (F. Pd 21 

34 
11 
8% 
14 

INDUSTRIALS 
STORES &c 
22% 
9.70 
MISCELLANEOUS 

China Entertainments .............. 1444 


International ‘Films 


H.K. Constructions 2 
Marsman, Investments 9/- 
_COTTONS 


4 
Consolidated Rubbers ............... 4%, 
Java-Consolidateds ................. .30 
3.55 
Shanghai Kelantans .95 
2% 
44 
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after so long a period of abstention. Hong- 
kong-made 10’s remained at $1290 per 
bale; but 20’s after falling as low as 
$1720/$1750 in earlier sales, improved to 
. $1770/$1780 per bale at the close, Indian 
yarns were little in demand; a few trans- 
actions were, however, effected of 26’s at 
$1980 per bale and of "32's at 
per bale. 


Cotton Piecegoods—The pi 
market was very quiet, with few trans- 


actions, Good quality Grey Sheeting sold 


at as low a price as $68 per piece, Japan- 


ese Grey Sheeting was offered at $62 per 


piece for Oct. forward, but failed to 
arouse interest. White Cloth dropped to 
$61 per piece, 


Raw Cotton—A bumper crop this year 
and a lowering of tariff rates has brought 
down the price of Pakistani raw cotton. 
Prices on the local market were lowered 
accordingly: NT-roller gin and LSS-r.g. 
were offered at $2.70 per lb., 4F-r.g at 
$2.50, and 289F-r.g. at $3 per lb. The 
Rangoon product was quoted at $2.60 per 
Ib., while Brazilian raw cotton stood at 
$3 and Egyptian raw cotton at $4.20 per 
Ib, 


Metals—The metals market continued 
inactive, with prices showing a decline in 
certain items as a result of fresh arrivals 
and the building up of stocks in conse. 
quence of restricted outlets into China. 
Transactions were mainly confined to 
such items as could be exported to the 
mainland under the local controls and 
for which an allocation of foreign ex- 
change had been granted by the South 
China authorities, With increased com- 
petition between sellers, buyers held back 
in the hope of further reductions in price. 
Mild Steel Round Bars were inactive: 
European 40’ §” to 1” were offered 
nominally at $56 per picul (133.3 Ibs.); 
5/16” and 4” sold respectively at $72 and 
and $62 per picul; Japanese 20’ %” to 1” 
were quoted at $50 per picul, Mild Steel 
Plates were without interest, although 
the undertone was firm: 4’x8’ 3” was 
offered by sellers at $115 per picul, 3/16” 
to #” stood nominally at $105 per picul, 
1/16’ was offered at $170 and 3/32” at $155 
per picul. With stocks. low, the prices of 
Galvd, Iron Sheets remained steady 3’x7’ 
G24 and G26 sold at $2.25 per Ib., while 
G28 was quoted nominally at $2. 80 per 
Ib.; Japanese G31 3’x7’ was offered by 
sellers at $30 per sheet. Tinplate was in 


demand by local buyers: British 20x28” 


was firm at $480/$500 per 200-lb. case in 
spot transactions, although buyers coun- 
teroffered $450; forwards afloat against 
the third-quarter quota for the Colony 
were offered at $475. US Tinplate Waste, 
Waste, fell lower with supplies arriving: 
18”x24” coked was offered by sellers at 
$450/$460 per 200-lb, case, while tonnage 


packing fell to $420 per 200-lb. unit, 


Industrial Chemicals—Transactions on 
the industrial chemicals market were 
mainly in popular items. A few import 


permits issued by the South China autho- 


rities for barter purposes made their ap- 
pearance, but only for comparatively 
small quantities, Caustic Soda, after some 
briskness at first, quietened at the.close: 
the US ‘was quoted by at 


| 
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$475 per 700-lb. drum and Crescent brand _ 


at $485 per 30)-kg. packing. Taiwan 
dealers weve in the market for Japanese 
Carbon Black, the 84-kg. case selling at 
$18 30 per lb.; the German product, with 
fresh arrival, fell to $1700 per 1454-Ib. 
case, Under pressure of heavy supolies, 
Rongalite C. Lumps declined to $5 per Ib. 
for the Dutch product. Sodium Hyd-csul- 
phite, German, was quoted nominally at 
$1050 per ‘picul .(1333 lbs), while the 
Dutch product fell as low as $800 per 
picul,, and the Britih make in 120-lb. 
dvums was quoted by sellers at $850 per 
p 


few transactions 
took place in paper during the week, MG 
Pure Sulphite 17-lbs. 30x4),” Swedish, 
was cne of the items in demand by Tai- 
wan merchant: who offered $2550 per 
ream, but sellers wculd not accept; soire 
sales were effected at $25.80 per ream, 
Prime MG Sulphite 47 lbs, 35x47, white, 
was transacted at $72 per ream; the 
Czech and Polish makes ceclined to 
$68/$70 per ream. Woodfree Prin‘ing, 
Norwegian, 8) 31’ x43” sold at $1.85 
per lb.; Swedish, Czech and Austrian 57- 
70 lbs. were transacted at $1.53/$1 62 per 
Ib, Bond Paper 32 lbs, 22x34, unwater- 
merked, sold at $48/$48.50 per ream; toe 
watermarked variety, 26 lbs. was auoted 
nominally at $48 per ream and 32 Ibs. 
had sales at $51 p2r ream, Japanese News- 
print in sheet 50 lbs, had some smill 
transactions at $42/$12.5) per ream; the 
Eurcpean variety, 53 Ibs., 31x43, was 
quoted at $52 per ream, Newsprint in 
reel, Swedish 31”, had forward sales Oct. 
at $1. 03 per Ib. \ 


China Produce—The continuing dis- 
crepancy between offers received from 
Eurcpe and the. price quoted in Hongkong 
prevented large transactions in Woodoil 
(Tung Oil), notwithstanding an increased 
demand, The European offer c. & f. was 
£284 per long ton, for in bulk shipment 
and £290 per long ton for drum packing, 
as compared with £283 and £303 quoted 
by local expovter:. An approa‘h is being 
made to the South China authorities in 
an endeavour to get the export floor pri e 
lowered, On the Iccal market refined 
quality without drum was offered at 
$252.50 per p'icul (133.3 lbs.), and unre- 


finei qual. withouc: drum at $260 per. 


picul. Local lacquer factories purchased 
refined qual. in drums at $265 per -picul, 
Dealings in Teaseed C!l were few; expor- 
ters showed no interest in offers f.om 
Europe at £22) per long ton ec. & f. tre 
- price qucted in Hongksng being £235, 
The local price remained at $210 per 
picul, A decrease in the mainland export 
flcor price for Cas‘ia Oil brought down 
the nominal price Iscally to $1850 per 
picul for unrefined and $195) per picul 
for expert qualitv. Aniceed Oil showed a 
decline, being cffered by cellers at $950 
while: buyers csunteroffered at $920 for 
unrefined qual, and at $1000 per picul 
for export ouality. Rapeseed Oil was 
quoted by sellevs at $184 per picul, 


Cassia Lignea turned active with re- 


newed buying by European and Indian 


interests, and hopeful of the pro-p2ct of. 


cpening a new marketin North Africaas a 


result of enquiries in the local market | 


by such interests: West River 80-lb, 


packing sold at $90 per picul and the 
1-cwt, bale at $93 per picul. While Ramie 
was Offered at the high price of $313 per 
picul for Ist qual. and $305 for 2nd qual.; 

Green Ramie lst qual. was quoted 


nominally at $298 per picul, while 2nd 


. qual, sold at $288/$290 per picul, Gallnuts 


had a weak market, Hankow 2nd quahk 
selling at $125 per picul while 2nd quak 
forward was priced at $123, | 


Headed tor 


Pan American World Airways pleased to 


announce, 


on the morning of October 


Ist, the world’s largest commercial airliner, 


Che “ 
WHE decked 


4 


will visit Hang Kong. This giant luxury 
liner will depart on the same afternoon for 


the United States. 


World’s Most Experienced Airline 


Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S. A., uith limited lability 
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RUBBER PRODUCTION & 
| CONSUMPTION 
World production of natural rubber 


amounted to 157,500 long tons in June 
and 957,500 tons ‘in the first six months 


of 1951. Output in June a year ago was — 


also 157,509 tons, The January-June 1953 
“total was only 822,500 tons because of 
low production in the first four months 
of that year, Output in the last six months 
of 1950 averagod a tremendous 171,250 
tons per month, a higher level than is 
expected tc be "reached in the last six 
months of this year. 

Exports of natural rubber from Indo- 
nesia amcunted to 64,760 tons in June, 
including 13,333 tons of estate rubber 
and 51,427 tons of smallholders’ rubber. 
Exports totaled 493,244 tons in January- 
June 1951 as against 275,543 in January- 
June 1950, the share of smallholders rising 
to 329,618 tons from 295,127 tons. 


World consumption of natural rubber 
in June 1951 was estimated at 127,500 
tons including estimated imports of 10,500 
tons into Russia and 50 tons into China. 
For January-June 1951 con:umption was 
estimated at 797,500 tons, the same as in 
the corresponding period of 1950. The 
1951 figure included estimated imports of 
28,500 tons into Russia and 67,800 tons into 
China, while the 1950 figure included es- 
timated imports of 27,50) tons into Rus- 
sia and 5,500 tons into China. Con-ump- 
tion in other foreign countries increased 
from 397,009 tons in the 1950 period to 


461,009 tons in the 1951 period while U.S, 


consumption declined from 367,590 tons 
to 240,000 tons. 


At the end of June 1951 stocks of 
natural rubber in producing countries 
were estimated at 237,599 tons, in con- 
suming countries at 262,50) tons (exclud- 
ing Russian and Chinese stock-, and Gov- 
ernment stocks in the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France), and afloats 
at 227,509 tans. The total of 727,509 tons 
was down 20,000 tons from the January 1 
position, representing declines of 7,50) 
tons in producing countries, and 27,509 
tons in afloats, and an increase of 15, 099 
tons in consuming countries, 


Excluding Russia, world estimates of 
synthetic rubber operations in June were 
as follows: Production 177,500 tons, tre 
highest since mid-1945; consumption 
70,0GC tons; end-of-June stocks 87.500 tons 
up 27,900 t-ns since January 1, In the first 
Six months of 1951 syntheiiz output was 
estimated at 421,000 tons and consump- 
tion at 395,09) tons. In the same period 


of 1950 the figures were 226,500 tons and 


257,500 tons, respectively. 


WORLD ECON REPORT 1949-50 


World Report 4949-50 is the 
first comprehensive review of world eco- 
nomic conditions to be published by the 
United Nations since June 1949, when 
“World Economic Report 1948” appeared, 
It was prepared by the Division of Econo- 
mic Stability and Development in the 
Department of Economic Affairs of the 
United Nations Secretariat. The report is 
devoted to an analysis of major cevelop- 
ments in domestic economic conditions 
and international economic relations dur- 
ing 1949 and the -first half of 1950, with 
some preliminary comments on tenden- 
cies since mid-1950, 


The report is divided into three parts 
comprising ten chapters. The first part 
deals with major domestic economic deve- 
lopments in the economically developed 
private enterprise economies, the central- 
ly planned economies of eastern Europe 
selected ccuntries in Latin America and 
the Far East, and in Germany, Japan and 
China, The second part is devoted to a 
discussion of changes in the volume, value 
and direction of foreign trade and to 


recent trends in international financial 
settlements. The third part contains an 


analysis of the long-term and short-term 
aspects of the dollar shortage in interna- 
tional trade and a study of the relation- 
ship between the currency devaluations 


of 1949 and the subsequent declines in 


doilar deficits, There are a total of 123 
tables included in the text of the report, 
as well as 14 additional tables in the 
Statistical Appendix. It als» contains a 
“Chronology of Major Economic Events” 
from January 1949 to December 195), and 
a complete index, 


The report expresses the view that 
while the difficulties of the under-develop- 
ed countries in’ obtaining the foreign 
funds required for their economic ceve- 
lopment are at present eased by their ex- 
ports at high prices of the raw materials 
needed for re-armament programs, in the 
long run these difficulties will re-emerge. 
This view is based on the fact that the 
development needs of the under-develop- 
ed countries are such as to call for a 


Total consumption of natural and syn- 
thetic rubber amounted to 1,192,509 tons 
in the first half of 1951 against 1 035,030 
tons in the corresponding period of 1950. 
Excluding Russia and China, .the 1951 
figure is 1,096,200 tons and the 1950 figure 
1,022,000 tons, 


gional eccnomic commissions. 


very rapid rate of ecoriomic growth on 
their part if the gap between their liv- 
ing standards and those of the developed 
ccuntries is to become narrower in the 
not too distant future, and that the re- 
quired rate of development will be diffi- 
cult to achieve without a high level of 
imports from the economically develop- 
ed countries, 


The report points that, while the 
volume of goods produced in the world 
during the years 1949 and 1950, as well 
as the volume of international t’ade. had 
risen to new heights, these developments 
did not take place without serious ecu- 
nomic difficulties in a number of coun- 
tries. For one thing, under-develcped 
countries in general made little, if a y, 
progress during these years; for another, 
the United States experienced a short- 
lived recession during 1949 from which 
it emerged to new peaks of production by 
the middle of 1950, although unempl y- 
ment at that point was still at its 
post-war peak; and a large number of 
countries experienced serious foreign 
exchange difficulties during 1949 which 
brought on the imp*sition cf new and 
more stringent import restrictions as 
well as the wave of currency devaiuations 
during Sentembor and Oc‘ober of 194). 


The most important features of interna- 
tional trade during 1949-50 were the 
decline in the world import surplus with 
the United States, the expansion of trade 
among non-dollar countries, particularly 
in Europe, owing to their own increased 
production which provided the basis for 
increased trade, and the approach to a 
rituation which permitted an increasing 
number of ccuntries to maintain their 
economies at levels comparable at lest 
with those of the immediate p-e-war 
years despite the reducticn in the exter- 
nal assistance which some of them had 
been receiving. With the continuance cf 
special assistance f ‘om the United States 
many countries were able to begin re- 
building their gold and dollar reserves. . 


Detailed analyses of economic trends 
in 1950 in Asia and the Far Ercst, in 
Europe and in Latin America will be. 
come available during 1951 in the an- 
nual surveys prepare by the -ecretsriats 
of the respective United Nations re- 
In adi- 
tion, brief reviews of economic condi- 


ficn- in Africa and the Middle East are 
4dbeing issued as supplements to this 


report, . 
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ort: MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


3 (REGISTERED IN LONDON, UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF 1862 TO 1890, ON 2nD he 1892) 


Head Office: 15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. iboats in New York: Bank of Montreal, 64, Wall Street 
| Branches & Agencies: : 
| en PAKISTAN BURMA 4 MALAYAN FEDERATION HONG KONG 
| ra Rangoon ~- Kuala Lumpur JAPAN . 
| Bombay Chittagong» Kuantan Tokyo 
| Calcutta CEYLON MAURITIUS Kuala Trengganu Osaka 
| Howrah Colombo teal Penang CHINA 
| Delhi Galle Ws Kota Bharu Shanghai 
| . Kandy | Ipoh SIAM 
Madras Jaffna SINGAPORE Kuala Lipis Bangkok 


Hon. D. BENSON. Manager, Hong Kong. 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD | 
TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTHE COMPANIES. 


GIBB, LIVINGSTON & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Established 1836. 
P, & O, Building, Hong Kong. Tel. Add: ‘‘GIBB’’ 


NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.Y. 


Incorporated in the Netherlands. 
Established 1863. 


The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 


IMPORTS Capital issued & fully paid up Nfl. 33,000,000.- 
‘TEXTILES & YARNS OF ALL CLASSES, RAW Reserve Funds 38,200,000.- 
COTTON, RUBBER, COAL, TIMBER. CHEMICALS Head Office:— _ Amsterdam, 
AND. DYES, LINSEED OILS, LITHOGRAPHIC 
VARNISHES, FOODSTUFFS AND PRODUCE, Branches:— 
METALS, SUNDRIES. Netherlands:— Sumatra:— India:— 
EXPORTS The Hague Djambi Bombay | 
CHINA PRODUCE, COTTON PIECEGOODS, MADE Rotterdam Calcutta 


-UP GARMENTS, RUBBER FOOTWEAR, EGG 


Telok Betong Hongkong, 
PRODUCTS, HOG CASINGS, ESSENTIAL OILS, : 


GINGER, MANUFACTURED GOODS, TEA. 
SHIPPING: Djakarta Bandjermasin Tokio 
BURNS, PHILP LINE Djakarta Gambir Pontianak | Kobe 
Bandung 
INSURANCE: | 
| Malang Singapore. 
PHOENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. Picbeiluiad Makassar | 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
NORTH CHINA INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. Lombok :— Thailand:— 
Soerabaia,, Ampenan Bangkok 


WINES & SPIRITS: 


TENNENT’S BEER 


SCOTTISH CREAM WHISKY 
BERTRAM’S WINES. 


SUNDRIES: 
BITULAC PAINTS. 


Representatives in London and New York. 


Correspondents throughout the world. 


Banking business of every kind transacted. 


T. van Gulik, 
Manager. 
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SHIPPING 
IMPORT & EXPORT 


HEAD OFFICE: COPENHAGEN 


QUEENS BUILDING, 
TELS., 3411 34113-34114. 
CABLES: ORIENT. 


PO BOX 835. 

London Bangkok  $San Francisco 
‘Hamburg Saigon New York 
“Madras © Manila Havana 
‘Bombay Cebu. Seattle. 
Calcutta Tabaco Vancouver 
Karachi .. Davao Montreal 
‘Rangoon Canton Mexico City 
Singapore Shanghai Sao Paulo 
Kuala Lumpur Hankow' ~ Santos 
Malacca Tsingtao Recife 

eramban Tientsin Buenos Aires 

‘Khang Harbin Durban 
Penang Dairen Cape Town 
Ipoh Tokyo Johannesburg 
Teluk Anson Sydney Port 

Melbourne 


Other territories covered through 
Agents and Associated Companies. 


|THE EAST ASIATIC 


FLOOR, HONGKONG, 


* 


SWIRE LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
1, Connaught Road, C. 
HONG KONG. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
21/3 Chung Shan Rd., Ed, 315/6 Naka 7th, Bldg:, 
SHANGHAI, Crescent Bldg., Marunouchi, 
CHINA KOBE, JAPAN TOKYO, JAPAN 


Represented in 
CANTON, TIENTSIN, HANKOW, 
and other China Ports, and in KOREA 


by 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE 


PRODUCE. 
GENERAL MERCHANTS 
AGENTS 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVES: . 
MACLAINE, WATSON & CO., LTD., 


14, Fenchurch Street, | 


Billiter Square, 
E. C. 3. | 


E. 3. 


NAN C & 
SHIPPING 


HONG KONG 


SHIPBUILDING 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 


LONDON 


WHEELOCK MARDEN COMPANY, LIMITED 


701-707 Edinburgh House, Hong Konz 


AV!IATtFON 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


JAPAN @ SHANGHAI 


‘JOHN SWIRE & SONS, LTD., 


. 
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DODWELL & CO., LTD. 


ei Founded 1858 


BARBER LINE 


_ JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PHDDER STREET, 


; 
§ 
‘ 9 

é 9 
|} FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS HONG KONG. a 
13 5 | 9 
|| BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 
| 
TO PACIFIC ATLANTIC COAST PORTS > | 4 
it | via JAPAN & KOREA 
2 my. “TAMESIS? Tea and General Merchants, 
_ “PESMIDE 4th Nov. Insurance, Shipping and 
| cargo on Bills of for tranship- 7 Air Transport, 
ment to South Ke and ‘West African Ports, 
5 
AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE ; % The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. | 
| TO BRISBANE, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE via RABAUL Q §° The Australia China Line Ltd. | 
2 my, ‘Loading Songkong about 4th Oct. The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Leaving Hongkong about 5th Oct. ! Hong Kong Airways Limited. 
Accepting cargo for transhipment ‘to Fiji Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
& BRISBANE o Cotton Mills Limited. 
4 The Canton Insurance Office Limited 


British Overseas Airways Corporation. 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


Glen Line Limited. 
The Royal Mail Lines Limited. 
The Prince Line Limited. : 
_ The Western Canada Steamships Limited. 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 
The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd, 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
PACIFIC SERVICE 


FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 
SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


s.s.. “CALIFORNIA” Loads for Vancouver 14th Oct. 


LLOYD TRIESTINO 


FOR SINGAPORE. COLOMBO, BOMBAY, KARAOHI, 
ADEN, SUEZ. PORT SAID, VENICE, TRIESTE, 
LEGHORN & GENOA 


= Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 


Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd, | 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance €o., Ltd. 


CANADA-ASIATIC LINES LTD. 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 
BOOKING AGENTS FOR : 


CANADIAN, PACIFIC — QANTAS — THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


srd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DEBS VOBUX RD. TELEPHONE 28021/6 


CORPORATION LIMITED. 


4 


CUNARD STEAMSHIP ©O., LTD. 
PLO 
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m/v “LEXA MAERSK” ...... Oct. 17. 
“SALE ll Oct. 20 
m/s “ANNA MAERSK” Nov. 13 


| Agents. 
Building. 


MAERSK LIN 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP CO., NEW YORK 
Genéral Agents U.S.A. — 


Fast Fortnightly Service to: 


“NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE & PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PANAMA 


Accepting transhipment cargo for Central and South American 
Ports, also for Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 


| NEXT SAILINGS: 
m/s ‘‘TREIN Sept. 30 
m/s “PETGR Oct, 16 
m/s ‘‘NICOLINE MAERSK’’ Oct, 


Also accepting cargo for Keelung and Japan. 
Special Strongroom Compartments. 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


ARRIVALS FROM U.S.A. 


For Freight and Further Particulars 
+ Please apply to :— 


-JEBSEN & CO. 
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Sole Agents: 


220, PRINCE’S BLDG. 


ROOM 
i HONG KONG. 


ESTD. SINCE 1850 


GORDON, WOODROFF. 
& CQ. East) LTD. 
Edinburgh House, Hong Kong. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
TOKYO and OSAKA 
General Managers for: __ 
Pekin Syndicate Ltd., Hongkong. 


Associated Companies: 


Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. Ltd., London. 
(Established 1868) — 

Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. (Madras) Ltd. . 

Gordon, Woodroffe Morocco, S.A.R.L. Casablanca 

Gordon, Woodroffe Corporation, New York. 


Sole Agents: 


Biddle Sawyer & Co., Ltd., London. 

Gale, Baiss & Co., Ltd., London. 

Gordon Woodroffe Leather Manufacturing Co. 

Sissons Paints 

Hugh Wood & Co., 

Richemont Brandy. 

Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co, (Rubber belting, 
Shoe heeis, etc.) 

L.G. Harris & Co. Ltd, (Paint Brushes) 


Ransomes Sims & Jefferies Ltd, (Electric Trucks & 
Tractors) 


PRODUCE & GENERAL MERCHANTS 


SWISS WATCHES 


CARR RAMSEY & SON, 
RSet 


LTD. 


TELEPHONE 23248 
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